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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. ‘ 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A CONFESSION AND A PETITION 


LMIGHTY and Eternal God, before whom the 
nations rise and fall, who presidest over tha 
destinies of men, we confess in shame and hu- 

mility before Thee that we have wandered from Thy 
ways and forgotten Thee in the councils of the nations. 
We have put our trust in the gods of this world and 
have taken refuge in our instruments of violence by 
which we destroy our brothers. God have mercy 
upon us! 

Renew our faith in Thy power to establish jus- 
tice in the place of injustice, peace in the place of war, 
and good will in the place of bitterness and fear, if we 
will but submit our ways to Thy will as revealed unto 
us in Jesus Christ. Raise up in Thy Church which 
bears his name prophets and martyrs who shall be 
loyal to Thee in the face of persecution, and worthy 
- of our heritage. We would declare Thy power to all 
nations and Thy salvation to all men. 

Make Thy way clear before us, O God, in a world 
of bewildering confusion. Give us grace to become 
and remain good servants, more completely sur- 
rendered in our devotion, to the end that Thy kingdom 
may come and Thy will be done in earth, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Issued by the Federal Council of Churches. 


* * 


MISSIONS AND CREATING A NEW WORLD 


T was reassuring to hear Dr. Hugh Vernon White, 

of the American Board, speak at the Boston 

~ Congregational Club. Dr. White inspires con- 

fidence. Not only is he a man of vigorous intel ect, 

but he is a man of large experience. He has just re- 

turned from another trip around the world, where he 
visited most of the mission fields. 

Of especial interest to Universalists on the eve 
of the celebration of “International Church Extension 
Sunday” are his comments on Japan. 

““All over Japan,” he said, ‘there are great ideas, 
higher ideas being considered by serious-minded, fine 
people who have no idea where these ideas originated, 
but they originated in the Christian Church.” 

Speaking of American churches giving up work in 
Japan, an intelligent Japanese layman said: ‘For the 
church in the West to say to the Japanese churches, 
now go it by yourselves, would be like saying to a 
child in the kindergarten, now go out into the world 
and make your own way.” 

Dr. White made clear the difference between 


Catholic and Protestant missionary work. The 
Catholic is content as a rule when he has baptized 
the convert and brought him intc mother church. The 
Protestant never is satisfied until he brings to the 
Orient all the benefits of life of which he knows. It 
is the essence of Protestantism to develop personality. 
A by-product of Protestant Christianity in China 
had far-reaching influence. The Protestant mis- 
sionaries reduced the common language as distin- 
guished from the classic language to writing. This 
gave a tremendous push to education. The leaders of 
China, in every line, now can send messages to the 
common man. Another by-product is organization. 
The new power to organize that we find in China came 
out of the work of the missionaries. 

So momentous are the changes in the Near East 
and the Far East from the work of the missionaries 
that Dr. White says that “by fraternal fellowship and 
strong support of the missionary movement, we can 
create a new world.” 

If we are not interested in creating a new world, 
has something happened to our own religion? Is ita 
fair question to ask ourselves which way we are going 
in world interest and world sympathy? Is it possible 
that on International Church Extension Sunday, in 
churches called Universalist, the real question is not 
as to the pittance we will give to our Japan Mission, 
but as to whether or not the influence of the times, in- 
cluding our politics and our business, is making us lose 
our own souls? It is a serious question as to whether 
or not we care in any vital way about what happens 
to the rest of the world. 


* * 


MINISTERS AND THE SICK 


ERE is a book,* “The Art of Ministering to the 
Sick,” that does not need any endorsement 
at our hands, but we give it just the same. 

We do not know of any book for ministers, and lay- 
men too for that matter, which has made so deep an 
impression in the last few years upon Universalist, 
Unitarian and Congregational ministers, the ones that 
we know most about. 

We cannot believe that we have been the awful 

fools that some people think we have been in our at- 
titude toward the sick, but nevertheless there is not 


*The Art of Ministering to the Sick. By Richard C. Cabot, 
M. D., and Russell L. Dicks, M. D. The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00. 
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a man in our fellowship who could not benefit by 
reading this book. 

In ordinary cases of sickness human sympathy 
and common sense are enough. They will make the 
man who enters a sick room careful until he senses 
the situation, and then he will leave an impression of 
cheer and strength. But there has developed in our 
country a great class of nervous wrecks, or people 
seriously affected nervously if they are not wrecks. 
The ordinary minister throws up his hands in the 
presence of such cases. He finds himself baffled. 
Cabot and Dicks help us tremendously here. 

This book is being taken as a text for many a 
study group this year. Ministers are reviewing it for 
fellow ministers. The authors are giving courses of 
lectures to theological students and to ministers out 
in the field, which are highly suggestive and im- 
portant. 

If there is anybody in our fellowship who does 
not know about this book, let them take note of the 
ground that it covers. There are five parts to it: 

1. Preparation. 2. The Situation. 3. Primary 
Needs in the Minister’s Art. 4. Methods. 5. Criti- 
cal Opportunities. To these are added several appen- 
dices: “Stories of Work with the Sick,” “Clinical 
Opportunities for Theological Students,” “Definition 
of Growth,” and a “Bibliography.” 

The authors ask reviewers and critics to give their 
opinion of nine matters discussed in the text, for 
which we have neither time nor training. One is 
“Directed Listening.” Another is “Note Writing 
as Creative Work.” This request indicates the open- 
minded attitude of the authors, and it suggests the 
possibility of another volume, to be based on the 
seminars now being held, on the summer work of 
bright young men in various hospitals, and on the 
contributions of great pastors all over the country 
who have been aroused and stimulated by this great 
book. 

It is easy reading and it is fascinating reading. 

In our judgment, the standards of parish calling 
will be greatly raised by the work. But more than 
that, many an intelligent person who has given little 
attention to the matter and who has believed that 
his church work lies mainly along other lines, will 
realize that here is a chance to serve that we must 
not neglect. ‘God works through medicine,” as 
another author has lately declared. 

Ged plus medicine can work miracles today, as 
nineteen centuries ago. This book shows us how. 


* * 


SUPPORT OF THE JAPAN WORK 
R. CHATTERTON, chairman, has issued an 


appeal for the observance of our International | 


Church Extension Work, which means in fact 
support of our Japan work. 

The Japan Mission lost a far-sighted, self-sacri- 
ficing man in Dr. Cary. We never were ashamed to 
have him speak or write for the Universalist Church. 
He put into his daily contacts with people the gospel 
of Christ in which he believed. We must not think 
that his work has stopped. His memory lives in many 
Japanese hearts, and all who knew him think better 
of the country and church that he represented. Hig 


son, his widow, his daughter-in-law, now carry on in his 
place. At the Blackmer Home workers like Georgene 
Bowen and Ruth Downing represent us nobly. And 
an increasing number of Japanese workers carry the 
load. 

To help and not hurt a proud, intelligent people 
like the Japanese calls for both good will and tact. 

The small sums of money that Universalists send 
to Japan are supporting a work which means better 
understanding between the two countries. 

Let us increase both the money and the work. 


NOVEMBER 


EFORE us lies a request that we do for Novem- 
ber what we did for Cctober in our issue of 
October 17. That is impossible. The October 

editorial wrote itself. We had stopped the little car 
on the banks of the Quinebaug River near Sturbridge, 
Mass. Nightfall was near. The traffic of the big road 
(Route 20) was thundering past a little way off, but 
where we rested we could hear the music of water 
flowing over stenes and the occasional quack of a wild 
duck in the dark shadow of the bank. The sun was 
setting and the moon was up. 

There was need of editorial back at the office that. 
we had left two hours before. There were paper and 
pencils in the car, and lo, before dark it was done. 

But November has to be made to order—tlike 
most editorials in the daily papers. And yet one is 
fortunate to have an order that one can fill. 

Most people in our northern states shiver when 
they speak of November. The chill winds strike us 
and we are not yet toughened to them. If we know 
the poets we think of Burns— 


November’s winds blow cold wi’ angry sough. 
Cr Bryant— 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 


The poet Hood put things even more pessimis- 
tically: 
No sun, no moon, no morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day, 
e 


No road, no street, no t’other side the way. 


No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no buds. 
November. 


That is not the whole story. November may give 
us a fine Indian summer. Once we stayed at our farm 
in the New York hills until the first week in Decem- 
ber. We have beautiful memories of crisp, sparkling 
days, a sun warm at midday, the “luster in the sky” 
that Shelley writes about, a hermit thrush along the 
brook, bluebirds and ruby-crowned kinglets practically 
the whole month. 

But if November comes in its darkest garb there 
is beauty init. One can look so much farther when the 
leaves are off the trees. And if the month be one of 
penetrating damp and chill, there is wonder and mys- 
tery in the first snowflakes and magic in the first white 
covering of the higher fields. 

There is no question now about having a fire in 
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the fireplace. It is no luxury, as in the-cool of a July 
day. It is a necessity As the flames leap up the 
chimney, whether they are fed by the aristocratic 
beech and maple, or the more plebeian apple limbs, they 
seem to throw ou: tranquillity They speak peace to 
a burdened race. 


** * 


ANOTHER MEETING BROKEN UP 


BAND of men whose leaders wore American 
Legion caps slugged their way to a flag-draped 
stand in a vacant lot where Farl’ Browder, 

Communist presidential candidate, was starting an 
address today, and broke up the meeting.”” Thus the 
Associated Press, telegraphing from Tampa, Florida, 
on October 25, begins a graphic description of a recent 
“fascist’’ outrage. 

The head of the American Legion repudiated that 
kind of action a few weeks ago, and pointed out the 
fact that it strikes a blow at all liberty. 

A local constable at Tampa, wielding his pistol 
as a club, gave backing to the mob. Mr. Browder left 
town saying, “It is clear that mobs in Tampa are 
working in collusion with the police to deny freedom 
of speech.”’ He had a live text for his address in De- 
troit on the Tuesday following, and advertising which 
went from one end of the country to the other. 

It is simple to dismiss the incident as stupid, but 
stupidity sometimes ascends the throne. We trust 
that arrests will follow this action and prompt punish- 
ment of all proved guilty. 


* * 


THE WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW 


N a narrow lane which led from the highway to a 
large farmhouse, he flew up from the road and 
lighted on a strand of barbed wire. We had 

been wondering if the white-throated sparrows had 
arrived on their way south, for they do not nest with 
us, and we were watching for them. But the sharp 
eyes of the Madame saw at once what was before us. 
It was a white-crowned sparrow—“‘the aristocrat of 
the sparrows,” one of the most striking of birds, and 
among those hardest to find in that part of the United 
States over which we travel. He did not seem afraid 
of us. He stayed near as long as we were there, and 
made no attempt to put the leaves on a little bush 
along the fence between him and us. And when we 
had finished our errand at the farmhouse and had 
come along on our way back, he flew up again from the 
same spot in the road and into the little bush. 

The white-throated sparrow, or peabody bird, 
has white stripes on his head, but they are different 
from those of the white-crowned sparrow. “Crown 
white, bordered on each side by a broad black stripe 
that extends from bill in front of the eye; a broad 
white stripe borders each black stripe. A narrow line 
of black borders the white. No yellow on head or 
wing like that of the white-throated sparrow’’—so 
the description runs. 

Well do we recall the rush of Audubon people to 
the old Unitarian church at 14th and L Streets, 
Washington, many years ago, to see the white- 
crowned sparrow in a privet hedge, and the excite- 
ment on a bird walk at the experiment farm in Ar- 
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lington when we found a white-crowned sparrow 
among the white-throats and vespers. ‘Those were 
great moments. 

Our “Hollow” had a different light on it that 
October day this fall when we saw the white-crowned 
sparrow in the lane. He had come from Canada, 
where he had nested. He was going to the southern 
United States or to northern Mexico for the winter. 
He would be back again when the long cold winter 
was past. He had neither purse nor scrip, yet he 
would be fed. He had neither map nor compass, yet 
he would find the way. He was happy in the United 
States, but Canada and Mexico were no alien lands, 
and the frontiers were nothing to him. ‘There were 
air and sunshine and weed seeds on both sides of 
those lines which to human beings are such lines of 
destiny. He gave a pull to the imagination. He asked 
us to consider the passing and the permanent in life. 
He made us check on our work habits, our play habits, 
and the terrific thing that we call our civilization, and 
ask ourselves if we, like the sparrow, can begin to 
really live before we die. 

He was the aristocrat of sparrows, but he did not 
call himself aristocrat, and he ate weed seeds in a 
country lane. And if he were not consciously thank- 
ful, he was joyously thankful, and we ourselves were 
thankful for the scheme which ordained him, the 
process by which he came, and the Great Reality 
which endowed him and endowed us alike with being. 


* ci 


IN A NUTSHELL 


All Souls Sunday came November 1. Armistice 
Sunday will be observed in Protestant churches gen- 
erally November 8. International Church Extension 
Sunday is the 15th, and then there will be Thanks- 
giving Sunday, probably the 22d, a few days before 
the date set by the President and Governor. 


During the campaign some of the religious 
weeklies published articles by thoughtful men telling 
why they were going to vote for Roosevelt, Landon 
or Norman Thomas, but they prevented trouble by 
having the two or three main parties represented. 


A stubborn determination to have one’s own way 
may be dressed up for church uses in euphemistic 
language, but it still remains a stubborn determination 
to have one’s own way, an unlovely thing inside a 
church board or out of it. 


We do not know, as we write, how the election is 
coming out, but those who read these words will know, 
and will know also then what we know now, that the 
country will go ahead if we all help and it will not if we 
do not. 


Twenty-five hundred people contributed $82,299.- 
14 to the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in the last fiscal year, an increase of 
$12,679.35 over the year before. Things are looking 


up. 


It is the unexpected that tests us and shows the 
stuff that is in us. 


—————— 
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The Coming Religious Revival---If and When 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


Pma|V ER since most of us can remember there has 
been talk of a needed religious or spiritual 
revival in this country. From time to time 
its coming has been predicted as just around 
the corner. We can recall that the World War was 
expected to bring it about. When this turned out to 
be a false hope, the depression was going to accomplish 
it. 


Now, it appears that the churches have quit 
placing their trust in the efficacy of outside forces, 
and have adopted their own means for producing a 
recrudescence of spirituality. 

I refer to the National Preaching Mission recently 
launched by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. A score of distinguished preachers are 
touring the land as a common thrust of Protestantism 
“to bring a spiritual awakening to America.” Huge 
mass meetings are being held for periods of several 
days in various centers of population, where these 
ministers sound the call for a return to religion. 

This mission intends to put both clergy and laity 
back on their spiritual feet. Both these groups are 
in a quandary as to what a Christian can commit him- 
self to in these times. Apparently, the Federal 
Council believes that a group of twenty preachers 
from our larger pulpits and of national and interna- 
tional reputation can tell us. 

What is the Preaching Mission saying? A sym- 
pathetic and very fair-sounding report on the Pitts- 
burgh sessions (by John Knox, in The Christian Cen- 
tury for September 30) tells us that it is harking back 
to the sort of revivalism current among us thirty 
years ago. The methods are somewhat different and 
the level is higher, but the aim and philosophy are 
essentially those of familiar evangelism. The cry 
seems to be that “we must go back to the spiritual 
gospel of our fathers;” that what is needed is “a 
reconsecration of individual life to God;” that social, 
economic and political matters have been discussed 
too much, and that we should now concentrate on 
the cultivation of personal Christianity. As Benjamin 
Franklin once told us to watch the pennies and forget 
about the dollars, we are being told to redeem the 
individual and let the redemption of society take care 
of itself. 

As I reflect on this report of the Freaching Mis- 
sion’s commencement, I am reminded of some advice 
Saint Paul gave in his first letter to the Corinthians 
(1 Corinthians 14 : 6f). He wes writing about the in- 
adequacy of speaking in the ecstatic gibberish of 
“tongues.” This may be one of the spiritual endow- 
ments, said Paul, but you must remember that it is 
intelligible only to God, not to men. ‘Anyone who 
speaks ecstatically does himself good,” but the inspired 
preacher who puts his thoughts into ordinary lan- 
guage “does a congregation good.” Speech in 
‘tongues’? means nothing to its human hearers until 
it is interpreted in words that people understand. 
And then comes the statement which seems to me 
mcst pertinent to the Preaching Mission—and, inci- 
certally, to all Protestant Christendom: “If the trum- 


pet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
for the battle?” 

No one disagrees with the Federal Council’s 
Preaching Mission that America needs a spiritual 
awakening. No one can fail to be sympathetic 
toward its general aim, nor to admire the sincerity of 
the men who are giving their strenuous efforts to this 
end without any financial reward. This last aspect of 
the matter is itself commendably different from the 
work of former evangelists, who used to depart from 
communities with their pockets packed with the finan- 
cial generosity of religiously aroused crowds. But as 
I read the gist of the Preaching Mission’s message I am 
considerably worried about the clearness and sureness 
of the trumpet-call it is sounding. Its experience 
with the steel mill executives is significant. 

When the Pittsburgh evangelistic committee 
approached these men for permission to hold preach- 
ing services among their workers, it was generally 
met with forthright refusal. Some were willing to 
allow admittance to the preachers, provided their 
message should be strictly “religious”? and uncon- 
taminated with any definite references to social issues. 
This antagonistic attitude of the mill governors may 
have been surprising, but the reply of the evangelistic 
commission was even more surprising. It assured 
these suspicious gentlemen that nothing disturbing 
to anybody’s interests would be uttered. The trumpet 
would be sounded with solemn sweetness; but I won- 
der if it was not also sounded with beautiful vagueness 
and magnificent irrelevance. After the sound went 
ringing through the streets and valleys, did anybody 
know precisely what the message was? What does “‘a 
reconsecration of the individual to God”’ mean? Was 
it only the sound of ecstatic ‘tongues’ that the 
people heard? 

Mr. Knox’s report implies that this is about what 
the people did hear. ‘The National Preaching Mis- 
sion,”’ he declared, “considered as a whole did not speak 
at Pittsburgh a strong, sure, unequivocal word about 
the responsibility of the church for the character of 
our civilization.” Although he assures us that his 
heart was warmed by what he heard, he felt that the 
pressing questions of our times were not honestly and 
adequately faced. This misgiving seems to tell 
more truth about the whole enterprise than all his 
other comments added together. I, for one, can only 
conclude that the Preaching Mission has not suf- 
ficiently come to grips with the problem of bringing 
about a spiritual regeneration in the nation; and I 
think this insufficiency is typical of our Protestant 
churches as a group. 

A “spiritual awakening”’ may sound like an ethe- 
real and not terribly important thing to a “practical” 
man; but it isn’t an airy matter at all, and it is des- 
perately important. The faith and hope of a people 


are not something to be regarded as inconsequential. _ | 


A spiritual regeneration is a definite reality, but there 
are genuine and counterfeit ones. A genuine one is not 
a matter of whoopee, not a temporarily and super- 
ficially pumped-up piety which, like the morning dew, 
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will rapidly disappear. We have had too much of 
that sort of revivalism, both inside and outside re- 
ligion. My home town is sprinkled with reprobates 
who have been moved to gallantly cast their sins 
away at revival meetings a dozen times. Fach time 
they plunged hysterically into the fountain of re- 
deeming blood they dropped their dissolute ways for 
about ten days or two weeks. That is a fake regen- 
eration. It is spiritual regeneration in the same way 
that the great “Buy Now” campaign of General 
Johnson’s palmy days was an economic regeneration. 
Spiritual revival is a real thing, all right; but it has 
to dea] with spiritual realities and be based on a solid 
foundation, just as a prosperity crusade has to deal 
with economic realities, if it is to amount to anything. 

A genuine spiritual revival, if and when it comes, 
must certainly show man a way out of the tangle of 
things that confuse, frustrate and harass him. We live 
in a world that is such a tangle, a world that is hound- 
ing us with insecurity and apprehension. The dread 
of a deluge is hanging over our heads. We see no 
clear way out. There seem to be no definite construc- 
tive forces with which we can align ourselves, and find 
in such an alignment faith, confidence and hope. It 
is stupendously foolish to talk about a coming spiritual 
revival when there is no clear and certain trumpet- 
sound calling us to march forward toward a new day. 
I am not one to say that the churches must pander to 


what people want or think they want, putting lounges: 


in the rear of our chapels, as Roger Babson suggests. 
There has been too much of that already. But the 
fundamental and desperate needs of the people are 
another matter entirely. These must be recognized. 
A genuine spiritual rejuvenation will have to meet 
them. 

For instance, glance at the international situation. 
Here we are presented with nothing less than a mad- 
house picture. The nations of the earth are stringing 
political and emotional barbed-wire around their 
boundaries, and are feverishly counting up, sorting 
over and coordinating all their resources (babies and 
iron-ore deposits) to hurl them into a conflict of mu- 
tual destruction, which they expect to come too soon 
to use the babies. This frenzied worship of death, 
this ghastly prospect of a colossal slaughter-house, is 
the supreme end and purpose which the world’s po- 
litical states hold up to their citizens to live, work and 
prepare for. It is a sight that turns the heart a 
sickly green. If Christianity can show us no way 
around this near abyss, if it cannot summon forth a 
commanding loyalty to some counteracting forces of 
life, hope, construction and creation, it cannot gen- 
erate a spiritual awakening worth the name. What 
is the Preaching Mission announcing on this point? 
Is it striking a clear, convincing and heartening note? 
If not, it had as well stop right now. Calling upon us 
to turn to God is an escape from the problem, unless 
we are shown that turning to God means something 
as definite as the activities and plans of the War 
Department. “If the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself for the battle?” 

Or, consider the plight of about two-million tenant 
farmers in the southern United States. This plight 
has lately been dramatized for the nation by violent 
events in Arkansas, but it has long been a festering 
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wound in our society. For years the Southern share- 
croppers, both white and black, have lived under a 
flagrant system of exploitation. They have been sys- 
tematically robbed and kept in continual debt. Open 
reyolt was finally brought about in the depression 
years by the working out of the A. A. A. crop-reduction 
program. Whatever the government’s intention, 
this program benefited the plantation owners and left 
the tenants without even their former crumbs. The 
sharecroppers, who now had no crops to share when 
land was taken out of cotton cultivation, were placed 
in a position where they must either fight or starve 
straightway. Being humans, they chose to fight, in as 
non-violent a way as anyone can fight. They tried 
to organize unions and use the threat of the strike to 
pry a share of the A. A. A. benefits and a rise in wages 
out of the planters. This move was met with the most 
brutal forms of terrorism. And this is about where 
the situation still stands.* What I would like to ask 
the National Preaching Mission (and all professed 
Christians) is: What does it propose to say in such a 
case? What does Christianity have to hold up to 
these miserable human wretches? It is no use to tell 
them that they need a reconsecration of their personal 
lives to God. No doubt they do need this. But what 
does it mean? Nothing, until it means hope for their 
pathetic lives. 

This example suggests the larger basic conflicts, 
inhumanities and injustices in our economic order, 
conflicts and inhumanities which frustrate and threaten 
the whole population. It is obvious that a way out 
must be found, and that some sort of way out will 
be found. Is the Federal Council’s Preaching Mis- 
sion meeting its responsibility? Is it measuring up 
to its pretenses of bringing about a spiritual revival? 
“If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself for the battle?” 

And what about the ecclesiastical stalemate in 
which American Protestantism is stranded? What 
about this frustrating round of petty church compe- 
tition for the most members, the largest buildings, 
the most elaborate and spectacular ceremonies, and 
the handsomest minister? Is there any tangible move 
toward a united front of Christians, bound together 
by at least a community-sized loyalty if not a God- 
sized loyalty, striving practically and idealistically 
to bring the Kingdom of God a little nearer to our 
darkened doorsteps? 

I do not, of course, present these things as the 
whole sum and substance of the matter; but they 
place the real problem before our eyes and intimate 
the sort of standards organized religion must measure 
up to if it is to be more than a faint and quavering 
voice absorbed by the wilderness. A few years ago, 
James Norman Hail wrote a sonnet called ‘‘Youth in 
These Days,” which ran in part as follows: 


Behold this mighty host that has no might; 
That bears the heat and burden of no day. 
Anarmy? This disorderly array? 


*Dr. Sherwood Eddy and a few associates have established 
a cooperative farm for some of the evicted tenants. This effort 
deserves the highest praise, but it cannot begin to cope with the 
total problem. 


—— 
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They move, not march, each man in his own way. 
Are any wars afoot? They cannot say; 

They’ve heard of none; they keep no watch at night. 
Leaderless, listless, creeps this sorry host. 

Never had soldiers fewer scars to show; 

Never had army lesser cause to boast 

Of hard-fought fields, of given or taken blow.* 


* Harper’s Magazine, October, 1931. 


We who call ourselves Christians had better look out, 
if we do not want a similar description applied to us. 
Such will be our fate, if, in the midst of the surround- 
ing crisis, we sound an uncertain trumpet. ‘Un- 
less,” writes Professor John Macmurray with sure 
truth, “unless we can discover a Christianity which is 
clear enough to be a beacon for the future, and sharp 
enough to cut a way through the jungle of the present, 
we shall be blind guides and fireside warriors.”’ 


The Centennial of Essex Universalism 
Howard B. Gilman 


PEQ NE hundred years of parish history were 

» strongly impressed upon the members of 
@ & &| the Universalist church of Essex over the 
Gee) three days of October 16, 17 and 18, in the 
varying programs and services held in the social hall 
and the newly decorated interior of the auditorium. 
The Universalist Society of Essex, Mass., was founded 
on April 20, 1829, and the church edifice erected in 
1836, the exact date of the dedication being on De- 
cember 14 of the same year. 

The celebration opened on Friday, October 16, 
at 6.30 p. m., in the social hall, with an excellent ban- 
quet at which there were about one hundred and 
twenty-five present. We were honored to have as 
our guest and speaker, Dr. Roger F’. Etz, who delivered 
an address that received high praise from those who 
attended. Judge Robert W. Hill acted as toast- 
master and introduced the invited guests. Arthur N. 
Hotchkiss, the chairman of the Parish Committee, 
brought the official greetings of the parish. The Rev. 
Orrin Ireson of the Methodist church, Mrs. Edmund 
Burnham of the Congregational church, and the Rev. 
Myles McSwiney of the Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, tendered their greetings and congratulations from 
their churches in F'ssex. 

Four of our former pastors brought their best 
wishes and congratulations, renewing old friendships 
and acquaintances of their periods of service in our 
parish: the Rev. Robert Rice of Arlington, the Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College, the Rev. Arthur 
Webster of Weymouth, and the Rev. Thomas 
Sinclair. 

Nathaniel Quint, the chairman of the Essex 
Board of Selectmen, gave the official congratulations 
of the town. Also seated at the head table was the 
oldest living member of the parish, Mrs. Annie An- 
drews, who is eighty-nine years old, and was most 
happy to be with her church on this grand occasion. 
The man who presented the church with a large en- 
dowment a few years ago, Edward Story, was also in- 
troduced. The Rev. Tracy Pullman of our sister 
church in Salem extended his best wishes for the 
future success of the parish, and Dr. Leroy W. Coons 
offered the congratulations of the Universalist State 
Convention. 

The second evening was devoted to the history 
of the church, with a service beginning at 7.30. The 
altar of the church was beautifully decorated with 
autumn leaves and chrysanthemums, and this, along 
with the new electrical equipment which fully illumi- 
nates the interior, added much to the inspiration of 


the service. The guest of the evening was James 
Perkins, who was a teacher in the Fssex schools about 
fifty years ago and who still keeps his associations in 
Hssex as a summer resident. Many of his pupils 
were in the audience, which was a large one in spite of 
an all-day storm. Mr. Perkins traced the history of 
the parish, recalling many of the events that were 
within the experiences of his listeners, and paid high 
tribute to the late Manning Story, organist of the 
church for sixty years, and to Everett James, active in 
the church and community, who died this year. Dr. 
Edmund Burnham of the Congregational church 
offered the prayer. Another outstanding feature of 
the service was the excellent musical program that 
had been prepared under the direction of Mrs. Rebecca 
Lambert, who is an excellent singer and deeply 
impressed us all by singing “The Holy City.” Mr. 
Lambert assembled a junior and senior choir which 
opened the service with a processional and offered two 
anthems during the program. William Dennis of 
Salem rendered viclin solos as a part of the special 
musical presentations. 

The regular service on Sunday morning was one 
of consecration, with the sacrament of holy commun- 
ion. Again the choir offered some fine anthems. 
Great praise and gratitude are due to Mrs. Lambert 
and to Elston Low, the organist, for the labor they 
expended in preparing the musical portions of the 
services. 

On Sunday at seven p. m., the centennial celebra- 
tion was concluded with a religious service, at which 
Dr. William Wallace Rose of the Lynn Universelist 
church gave the address. Dr. Rose delivered a profound 
interpretation of the religion of Universalism which 
impressed everyone. The church was nearly filled 
with parishioners and their friends. Special music was 
provided by a quartet, composed of Paul Wyeth, 
Mrs. Rebecca Lambert, Mrs. Francis Lewis, and 
George Story, accompanied by Mrs. Devereux Dennis 
at the organ. Three anthems, “‘Hear, O My People,”’ 
“T Sought the Lord,’”’ and “O Come to My Heart, 
Lord Jesus,” were sung. 

Thus came to a successful conclusion three days of 
joy and inspiration to the people of the Fssex Uni- 
versalist Church. The recalling of memorable events 
in the story of the church, dear to the memories of | 
many, the spirit of fellowship displayed, the coopera- | 
tion given, and the large attendance at all the events, 
has left a deep impression on all and given a new spirit 
of hope and faith in the future accomplishment of 
our church. The need for greater interest in the prob- 
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lems of human welfare was emphatically stressed as 
offering a wider area in which all the forces for good 
may find adequate work to do. 

We are grateful to all who cooperated in making 
our centennial anniversary a grand success, and es- 
pecially the following: Miss Evelyn Knowlton, Arthur 
N. Hotchkiss, Willard S. Andrews, Edward A. An- 
drews, Lyman James, Mrs. Martha P. Head, Mrs. 
Eva Andrews, Elston Low, Mrs. Rebecca Lambert, 


Visits to 


XIII. 


Mrs. Carrie Burnham, Miss Eleanor James, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Joseph. 

We have by no means ended our centennial year, 
and since December 14 will historically mark the 
completion of one hundred years, plans are now under 
way for a final climax. The fact of greatest impor- 
tance, however, is that this one hundredth year has 
given greater hope and more certain confidence in 
what will be possible in the future years. 


Churches 


Two Churches in One Day 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


=—| DO not like to visit two churches on one Sunday, 
} as it takes too much out of me, but my two 
visits of October 25 were not too hard. I was 
82 at the Federated Church in Charlton, Mass., 
on Sunday morning, to conduct the service and to 
preach, and I was at the Church of Our Saviour, Uni- 
versalist, in Waltham, Sunday night, to make the 
address at the community service in honor of one 
hundred years of Universalism in that place. 

To begin with, I waked up at my friendly Ital- 
ian’s house in Sturbridge, Mass., where I have stayed 
three times when night has overtaken me on Route 20. 
And after I had gone down in the frosty dawn and 
extricated the big bag from the trunk of the car, I 
ascertained that I had no clean shirt with me for the 
holy Sabbath. Plenty of shirts in Boston, sixty-six 
miles away, a few at the farm, one hundred and sixty 
miles the other way, one or two emergency shirts in 
Washington, D. C., but nothing except night-shirts, 
undershirts, green and blue negligee shirts, with me, 
for the great day. I stuck to the tan one I was wear- 
ing and buttoned up my coat. 

I took a chance by leaving the little car out with 
no alcohol in the radiator, but the worst that happened 
was frosted windshield and windows, which at length I 
made transparent again. 

By seven a. m. I was in Charlton City, no city 
either, in a diner with two truck drivers who were in 
a hurry, and two other men like me with too much 
time on their hands, but there was plenty of hot 
coffee and a place to warm my feet. I was not getting 
up any great momentum for a religious service, but 
from there on things began to break for me. 

Charlton is a township of Worcester County. 
There are four post-offices in the township, three of 
them carrying the word Charlton in the name. 

I left the pike and drove a mile or so past the 
Masonic Home, which is situated on a high hill, to 
the Charlton of the church. It is a beautiful place. 
There are perhaps twenty houses in this Charlton, 
with large yards, and some of them have farms at- 
tached. The main buildings are a town hall and high 
school. The town hall was erected by William H. 
Dexter as a tribute to the soldiers who died in the 
Civil War, and a monument in front of the building 
carries their names. 

Across the long common stands the high school, 
and on it is a tablet which reads: “These grounds 
were donated by the First Universalist Society of 
Charlton for a High School July 3, 1922.” 


They did not need two churches in Charlton and 
could not support them. Preble, our minister, helped 
arrange a federation with the Congregationalists. 
The agreement was to hold services alternately in 
the two churches, but the Universalist church soon 
burned down, and the highest service the people 
of that church could render was to give their central 
site for the new school, and to make the federation 
permanent. The fire did not cause the federation, as. 
is often stated, but it removed a building no longer 
needed. 

The Universalist church was the old First Parish. 
It was Unitarian back in 1827, when the Congrega- 
tionalists split off and built themselves a church. 

Charlton and Boston both have memorials to 
Dr. Morton, who first applied ether in surgery. A 
beautiful memorial stands in the Public Garden of 
Boston. 

In Charlton, in front of the town hall, is a 
memorial erected through the contribution of doctors 
all over the country. On it is inscribed the follow- 
ing: 

“William T. G. Morton. Discoverer and Demon- 
strator of Ether Anesthesia. A notable Contributor 
to the Advancement of Surgery. First Public Demon- 
stration at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
October 16, 1846. Born at Charlton August 9, 1819. 
Died in New York July 15, 1868.” 

Charlton itself dates from 1755. Besides Charl- 
ton and Charlton City there are Dodge and Charlton 
Depot in the township. The land is rolling and 
wooded, with wooded hills in the distance. 

The view south, west and east is stirring. One 
can look from Sturbridge all the way south to South- 
bridge, Putnam and Webster, and east to Oxford. 
I drove by a kind of instinct to Mugget Hill—‘‘Masha- 
munket”’ the Indians called it—and here one can look 
north to Wachusett and Monadnock. On the slopes of 
Mugget I warmed myself in the sun and began to 
think over my sermon. Miles away I could see a 
line of fog along a river. The sun lighted up oaks 
which still held their leaves, golden brown or dark 
red. The birches were still yellow. The maples were 
bare. There were poplars near me trembling in all 
their yellow leaves, but I had so much to do that 
day I was past trembling. 

Then I visited two old cemeteries, and made up 
my mind that it was a healthful community as well 
as a pleasant one. The number of people who lived 
past ninety was astounding. Captain William King, 
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whose grave I visited, died last August within a week 
of his hundredth birthday. 

The Masonic Home has a plot in the newer ceme- 
tery, and on the stone are the words: “Ihe peace 
which passeth understanding is theirs.” Some forty 
little headstones give the names of the wards of the 
Masons who have died at the Home. 

I liked the little church. It s pure co onial and 
dominates the village. The day was too perfect for 
much of a congregation, but I had thirty or forty 
people. Behind a vested choir I marched in, dressed 
in sack suit, tan shirt and blue tie, for my three robes 
were hanging in three closets widely separated. The 
people were attentive, and the service went well, and 
the music certainly was good. 

The church gets along with student pastors part 
of the time, and the men from Andover-Newton are 
most likely to be called on. Young Frank Ricker, 
one of our Washington boys, had been there the week 
before and had made a fine impression. Some of these 
students who want churches often have n thing when 
the school year opens and then an embarrassment of 
opportunities a month later. So it turned out with 
Ricker. 

The Burlingames, whom I know the best, kept me 
for dinner, and then I drove away in the glorious sun- 
shine of a wonderful October day. 

I put my car away when I reached Boston, be- 
cause there were too many folks using the roads at 
once and also because I do not like night driving. 


I got to Waltham without trouble by subway and 
bus, and this time with robe, black tie and clean 
shirt. Nobody was impressed by my clean shirt. It 
was hidden by my robe. But Carl Hilty sets down as 
one element of culture a perfect toilet inside and out. 
So perhaps the shirt helped me preach. I am sure that. 
a manuscript helped me more. I hardly dared deal 
with a hundred years of history without a manuscript. 

The service to my mind was perfect. Edgar R. 
Walker, the pastor, arranges things so they turn out 
that way. The Episcopal rector, Dr. Ekwall, who 
brought the greetings of the churches, did the thing 
as the highly trained Episcopalian is apt to do it. 
The Rev. A. William Loos of the Congregational 
church made a beautiful, uplifting and unusual 
prayer. The choir, a good one, gave special music, 
and George Hughes, one of our Publishing House 
directors, sang a beautiful solo, and sang it well. We 
were through in an hour and twenty minutes, which 
was not bad for a centennia'. 

A striking fact which comes out in the history is 
that the church was closed from 1861 to 1865. The 
holder of the mortgage took the church property in 
1860, and services were not resumed until 1865. The 
present church edifice was built in 1880. Edgar R. 
Walker is not only the successful pastor of a going 
church, but he is president of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church. Mod- 
est, unassuming, self-effacing, though he is, eventually 
people discover ‘his worth. 


The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 


III. 


The Development of Liberalism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


RIT has been said that getting held of a great and 
fundamental! idea is like grasping a wire highly 
charged with electricity. You can’t let go 
even if you want to. So with the complex 
ideology which arose at the beginning of our era. 
It was highly charged with power, and once a mind 
laid hold upon it, no one could let go. Henceforth 
there was uothing left to do but hold on, knowing that 
this new-found power would carry the human race 
forward to new accomplishments. 

Emerging from medieval times was like rising 
from the mists of the lowlands into the sparkling air 
of rugged mountain peaks. People expanded their 
chests and inhaled great lungfuls of the new rarefied 
atmosphere. Vision became clearer and new ex- 
periences stimulated all the latent capacities of 
men. 

Liberalism began to flow into definite channels, 
and for convenience we may think of it as developing 
its great contributions under six heads, namely: (a) in- 
dividualism; (6) toleration; (c) scientific inquiry; 
(d) religious sectarianism; (e) political democracy and 
parliamentarianism; and (f) economic capitalism. 

(a) Individualism. fo new did this doctrine 
scem that the very word had to be coined by the 


French and was borrowed by the English. It was 
probably first used in our language by Henry Reeve 
in his translation of de Tocqueville’s “De la democratie 
en Amerique,” in 1840. De Tocqueville, in comment- 
ing on the meaning of the term, says: “Individualism 
is a novel expression, to which a novel idea has given 
birth. Our fathers were only acquainted with ego- 
tism. Egotism is a passionate and exaggerated love 
of self, which leads a man to connect everything with 
his own person and te prefer himself to everything in 
the world. Individualism is a mature and calm feel- 
ing, which disposes each member of the community 
to sever himself from the mass of his fellow creatures 


- Individualism is of democratic origin, and it 


threatens to spread in the same ratio as the equality 
of conditions.” (Quoted from article, ‘“Individual- 
ism,” in Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. VII, 
page 674. Macmillan. 1932.) 

So-called “primitive individualism,” assumed by 
some psychologists and social scientists, is undoubtedly 
amyth. At the very beginning of human history man 


must have been born into a social milieu, and the | 


exigencies of early existence must have made the 
pressure of the social group exceedingly strong. In- 
dividualism as a coherent philosophy is rather a later 
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discovery, foreshadowed by some of the Jewish proph- 
ets, emphasized by certain schools of Greek philosophy, 
and made of paramount importance by Jesus. But 
it did not emerge in the full development of all its 
implications until post-medieval freedom began to 
wax great. It was then that it received its greatest 
scope and its full razson d’etre took on philosophic 
form. 

Individualism, in its best sense, means the dis- 
covery and unfolding of all the capacities of each per- 
sonality. When the uniqueness which makes every- 
one different is crushed, and swallowed up by the 
mass, no person is able to live life at its fullest. When 
education is regimented, and all minds are made to 
give assent to every dogma, the peculiar and private 
quality of life is lost. Multitudes must go through 
life without finding themselves, but are rather pale 
and uninteresting copies of a formula. Women and 
children suffered especially from this suppression 
complex in the past, with the result that they did not 
dare claim their full share of life’s experiences. Work- 
ers, slaves, the poor, and others shared the same fate, 
and went to their graves without ever “‘finding them- 
selves.” 

Liberalism, however, rediscovered the individual, 
who had sunk into the anonymous herd. It did not 
instantly grant the full right to live to all classes and 
groups; but gradually a new respect was won for per- 
sonality as personality. Under this more favorable 
atmosphere, women, children, business men, scientists, 
inventors, heretics, and philosophers developed their 
innate qualities with a new fullness. The result was 
that a new capacity was discovered. It was found 
that women could do something more than care for 
“Kuchen, Kinder, und hirche.’ They began to 
stand out from their sex with all the differences of 
ability, taste, and interest which distinguishes the 
members of every group. The despised trader and 
shopkeeper was suddenly seen, not merely as a mem- 
ber of a group, but as Smith or Jones, with distinctive 
qualities which were their own justification. It was 
finally revealed that even Negroes or Jews were 
persons who partook of all the variations of the.domi- 
nant classes, and whose BisrOsMOns ran the whole 
gamut from saint to sinner. 

This new doctrine insisted Hat avery single 
human being had a natural and inalienable right to be 
himself, unfettered by an oppressive state or by ham- 
pering restrictions. The individual was endowed 
with new power and given supreme value in the sight 
of God. Rousseau, Mill, Channing, Emerson, gave a 
gienity to the soul which institutionalism had lost. 
Says Channing: 

“One sublime idea has taken strong hold of my 
mind. It is the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its 
union with God. 

“T do and I must reverence human nature; noth- 
ing will disturb my faith in its godlike powers and 
tendencies. 

“T bless it for its kind affections, for its strong 
and tender love. 

“T honor it for its struggles against oppression, 
its achievements in science and art, its examples of 
heroic and saintly virtue.” 

Tihs means the shifting of authority from institu- 


tions and officials to the inner life. Henceforth man 
did not have to ask a priest what he snould think, 
nor did he have to consult a code to discover whether 
or not he could invent a machine. The plain man be- 
came a new center for authority, and gradually in- 
stitutions were reshaped to conform to his imperial 
will. 

(b) This trust in the worth and value of per- 
sonality leads by inescapable logic to something new 
under the sun; namely, a toleration of differences, and 
a willingness that the opinions, creeds, and values of 
each individual should be respected, as long as they 
did not prove harmful to soc ety. With Rousseau’s 
idealization of the natural man, and Channing’s 
glorification of the innate dignity of the soul, lib- 
eralism would naturally take the position that de- 
partures from accepted standards should be examined. 
Each person is a potential revealer of truth and a 
transmitter of values. If he has a new doctrine to 
promote it should be studied. If he has criticism of 
the Bible or the law of gravitation to make, let him 
make it and prove his contention. If a man be black 
or white, rich or poor, Christian or Jew, he is still a 
human being, and there is no telling what spiritual 
lightnings may flash from his soul. 

Henceforth the question is not: “‘What is the 
source of this statement? Is the author of it in a 
suitable position to enunciate such a truth? To what 
class does this person belong? What office does he 
hold?”’” Rather, the question now is: “Is this true? 
What are the reasons for the statement? Is this per- 
son to be respected because of his achievements?” 

At its best, this dogma of liberalism finds ex- 
pression in Voltaire’s declaration that, while he de- 
spised a certain opponent, he would fight to the death 
for his opportunity to say what he believed. It is 
the sublime faith of Milton when he wrote, “‘Who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and open en- 
counter!’ 

Any institution founded on an absolutism must 
of necessity be intolerant. An inerrant Bible, an in- 
fallible priesthood, an eternal ethics, an absolute state, 
a scientific dogma established beyond all doubt—these 
form the basis of intolerance. They will not, and 
indeed cannot, endure a departure from the norm. 

Liberalism, however, partakes of the skeptic at- 
titude of modern times. It challenges the assump- 
tions of absolutism underlying all institutions. It re- 
fuses to believe that superiority and infericrity are 
fixed for all time, or that truth and error, right and 
wrong, are the exclusive possession of a single class or 
dogma. It refuses to become frightened when the 
solidarity of the herd is attacked, or a constitution 
criticized. It will insist upon considering each case, 
each person, on its own merits. It approaches a prob- 
lem with mind unfettered. It sees that different 
races, creeds, nations, and view-points have their 
place in the sun. It sees that men may walk along 
different roads to the same goal, and it recognizes 
that in variety of personality and multiplicity of 
talent the world becomes richer and more interest- 
ing. 

Liberalism looks forward to the triumph of tcl- 
erance, not as a spineless indifference or a lazy accept- 
ance of any act, good or bad; but rather as an at- 
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mosphere in which men may live together without fear 
and hatred, moving together towards civil associa- 
tion—civilization. 

“The day will come when tolerance shall be the 
rule, when intolerance shall be a myth like the slaugh- 
ter of innocent captives, the burning of widows, the 
blind worship of a printed page. 

“Tt may take ten thousand years, it may take a 
hundred thousand. But it will come, and it will fol- 
low close upon the first true victory of which history 
shall have any record, the triumph of man over his 
own fear.” (“Intolerance,”’ by Hendrik Willem van 
Loon. Page 399. Boni and Liveright, 1925. 

(c) Many would say that the most important 
step in the development of liberalism was the change 
from supernaturalism to rationalism, and thus the 
increase of the scientific temper. This was perhaps 
the body-blow which caused the death of medievalism. 
Its far-reaching effects cannot possibly be over-es- 
timated. It was a thoroughly radical movement in 
the strict sense of that term; that is, it got at the root* 
of human thinking and produced a profound change. 
When rationalism became a predominant and ac- 
cepted aspect of human culture, the center of author- 
ity shifted from tradition to contemporaneous thought. 
Nothing was exempt from probing and analyzing by 
the intellect. At first, the vistas and promises opened 
up by rationalism seemed unlimited. Its disciples, 
like the followers of every “‘ism,” were carried away by 
unbounded enthusiasm for man’s logical powers. It 
seemed that at last all the evils of the body and mind 
were to be conquered forever. The era marked not 
only a new birth of reason, but an absolute faith in 
reason. 

As long as men almost universally thought in 
terms of supernatural causation and government of 
the universe, science could not and did not make rapid 
strides. Such a theological framework did not en- 
courage testing, challenging, weighing, and measur- 
ing. As long as the formula “God” was the sufficient 
answer to all question, inquiry did not take up fun- 
damental questions. Science could not do more than 
gather facts, and that function is only a small part 
of real science. It was only when the customary 
explanations of phenomena broke down that thinking 
began to take on a new daring and a new direction. 
This statement should not be interpreted as presenting 
an animus against theology. Far from it. It is meant, 
rather, to set forth certain forces in their historic 
perspective. Liberalism at this particular time meant 
a movement against the rigid rules and the prohibi- 
tions which theology had superimposed upon the 
processes of thought. Rationalism and science were 
the new avenues along which the free spirit traveled. 
We are not asking, at the moment, whether this rep- 
resents an unmixed good. The question is simply 
one of facts. 

»  Ifrevealed religion was not the source of all truth, 
then reason usurped the throne, and once reason 
wielded the scepter, a new outlook on life was achieved. 
Nature came into its own. Natural law was dis- 
covered, and following upon this came a conception 
of a universe dominated by unalterable order which 


*Radix means root. 


could be grasped by reason and reduced to terms of un- 
derstanding. This gave a sudden and tremendous 
impetus to the development of techniques of measure- 
ment and analysis. Laski writes: “But we must note 
that the new calculus of measurement permitted the 
formulation of laws which explained the action of 
everybody in the universe. And what to the age 
seemed striking about those laws was their revela- 
tion of a universe capable of reduction to a strict 
mathematical interpretation. The natural thereby 
became identified with the rational; and the discoveries 
which culminated in Newton’s laws seemed to set a 
model for every field of human inquiry!”’ (Quoted 
from Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. I, page 
105. Macmillan. 1930.) 

Inexorable and uniform natural law rather than 
personal and unpredictable will! This key unlocked 
many of the secrets which had been hidden behind the 
veil of mystery. No longer was it considered im- 
pious to tear aside that veil and peer into the awful 
depths of the unknown. Nothing was too august or 
sublime to be torn asunder and boiled in a test tube. 
The reason, once thoroughly released from the bands 
which had held it, started on its amazing career of 
discovery and invention. 

The belief that the unknown could be known 
placed a new emphasis on the technique of investiga- 
tion. Inductive methods of thinking largely replaced 
deductive. New instruments of precision were manu- 
factured, such as telescopes, microscopes; others were 
vastly improved. Laboratories began to hum. FEx- 
perimentation became the ruling passion of a new 
type of man—the research worker, whose tribe in- 
creases with goemetric ratio. Universities took on a 
new lease of life with the introduction of new courses 
in the natural sciences. Instead of merely repeating 
formulas of the Middle Ages, students explored the 
universe for themselves. Education became more in- 
terested in teaching method and less interested in ar- 
riving at ready-made conclusions. All this started a 
feverish activity in the direction of new adventures. 
Instead of bowing in meekness and humility before 
mysteries, intelligence took a new attitude of chal- 
lenge. Man began to wring facts from every tree 
and star. The passion to know, to organize knowledge, 
to check and countercheck, led from the compara- 
tively static outlook of authoritarianism to a vigorous, 
expectant liberalism. 

This outburst of the scientific temper spread from 
pure reason to the application of knowledge for the 
relief of distress and the increase of material satis- 
factions. Finally, the wheels of the workshops began 
to buzz, mills to grind out their innumerable products 
which statisticians say would reach, if laid end to end, 
x times from the earth to the moon. Thus the modern 
world comes sliding off the endless belt. Human be- 
ings as well as machines are deposited, one per second, 
on the shipping platform, ticketed, numbered, in- 
spected, packaged, and sent on their way rejoicing or 
bewildered as the case may be. 

The seventeenth century exalted reason as per- 
haps no other century has done before or since. Be- 
cause of that fact civilization turned a sharp corner 
and for weal or woe we are now traveling in new di- 
rections. 
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Why I Wish to Stay in Japan 


Maude Lyon Cary 


PMH search for my whole reason for wishing to 
»} stay on in Japan carries me back almost half 
a century to a day in my childhood. I sat 
Sat} ~one Sunday morning, with my parents, in 
our pew (a front one) in Dr. Atterbury’s Park Pres- 
byterian Church, New York. A white-haired mis- 
sionary from the South Seas was stirring our hearts 
with the story of his life of sacrifice and accomplish- 
ment in that most difficult of distant fields. 

At the end of the service I remember I stood be- 
side my mother as she was presented to the speaker. 
After greeting her he turned to me, and, laying his 
hand gently on my head, he prophesied: “This little 
girl will be a missionary some dey.’”’ My mother mur- 
mured something about there being plenty of mis- 
sionery work to be done at home. I pondered that, 
but I never forgot that missionary. 

College followed, teaching, university with its 
M.A. in literature and religion, marriage, my parents’ 
death, motherhood, sudden death again; and I was 
alone with my two babies. 

Then I met Harry Cary. It did not take long 
for us to realize that there could be but one destiny 
between us. Within five months we were married. 

Still sounded the call, “Go ye!” Harry had heard 
it too and had answered it once. Together we strove 
earnestly, hopefully, to do the “missionary work at 
home.’ Soon he was doing the leading and it was my 
happiness to follow where he led. At last we reached 
the Universalist family, thanks to Dr. Betts. There 
we were able, with no spiritual rebellion, and no men- 
tal reservations, to grow and develop together. 

In our new fellowship, the Women’s National 
Missionary Association drew me first, and before 
long I was devoting every minute I could spare from 
home and church tasks to the “missionary work at 
home,” that I could do under its aegis. At North- 
field and elsewhere I met Teiko San and Matsuko San, 
and the more I learned and taught about Japan, the 
more insistent in my soul became the old call, ““Go ye!” 
Harry was hearing it, too. 

We had both had inflammatory rheumatism as 
children, but his had affected his heart. His spirit was 
so strong and his faith so triumphant, that repeatedly 
he conquered illness; but more and more he depended 
upon me. I began to fill his afternoon pulpits when 
other duties claimed him. I preached under license 
for three or four years. Then came his nervous break- 
down, and he had to go away for awhile. That was a 
blessing in many ways, for it taught us both what 
faith could really do to heal and restore, and among 
other precious gifts it gave us the friendship of the 
Cicero Stouts. Meanwhile I did my home work, his 
pastoral work and part of his preaching, while carry- 
ing a church of my own, and, after ordination, all of 
his work, until he was well. For a few more years we 
worked together in Little Falls, I on Sunday preach- 
ing at Troy and Hudson. As time passed we became 
increasingly conscious of the old missionary command, 
and more and more we felt that for us it meant Japan. 
When at last a definite summons came from the Board, 


“Go ye!” became a clarion call, and we answered it 
seven strong, for five of the children came with us. 

At once we felt at home. We knew that we be- 
longed. The condition of the country and of the 
church was discouraging. The ruin and desolation 
of the great earthquake loomed large. Material re- 
covery came surely and not too slowly. The church 
work, too, began to grow and spread. The city gave us 
the lidamachi hill property in exchange for the old 
barrack site. The Women’s Board took this, and the 
Ohio women put up an attractive building to house the 
Ohayo Kindergarten and its Sunday school. We 
bought the Akasada property for the Central Church, 
with its Sunday school and kindergarten. The Osaka 
church, Sunday school and kindergarten were started. 
Jio San and Pak San had their Doshisha education, and 
Jio San built up the work in Korea. The Koishi- 
kawa Church was born. Our hopes were high. 

But a period of discouragement followed. Mr. 
Kawabata had left us to return to the Congregational 
fold. Dr. Tsuga served the Central Church, but he 
soon developed cancer of the mouth and cheek-bones. 
A long illness led to a marvelous operation and slow 
recovery, at enormous cost to himself in pain and en- 
durance, and to the mission in money. Times were 
difficult with the Central Church. An unfortunate 
pastorate or two made expenses higher than income. 
The subsidy from home had been reduced to about 
one-ninth of what it had been. The people found it 
too expensive and difficult to go to church, because 
most of them had to travel on at least two car lines 
to reach it. Some members died; some moved away; 
some grew weary. 

The Stetsons went home. The work at Shizuoka, 
neither large nor strong, flagged without a resident 
missionary. The work in Korea was growing, however, 
The farm our home folks had given Jio San was 
flourishing and supplying some twenty families with 
work and living. The slipper industry was started 
and grew to be second only to the silk industry there. 
Mr. Jio was constantly finding new avenues of help- 
fulness and leadership for his people. The work in 
the mission house at Higashinakano, happy, helpful, 
soul-satisfying from the beginning, was growing ever 
stronger, and spreading its influence farther, as year 
after year students were graduated and carried their 
quickened spirits and the teachings of Christ to homes 
in all parts of Japan, and even farther afield. The 
Sunrise Clara Barton Guild had made itself known 
and loved throughout Tokyo and far beyond its 
limits. Our pamphlets had carried liberal thought 
and fresh hope and courage to thousands of hungry 
minds and hearts. Finally, the Central Church had 
taken on a new lease of life with the removal of the 
Shizuoka church building, then unused, to what used 
to be the tennis court of the Higashinakano property. 
Shidara San had come from Koishikawa to serve it 
as pastor, and slowly but surely it was growing in 
membership, in self-support and_ self-government. 
Harry, Jr., had come from America to help us and to 
lead the work among American-born Japanese young 
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people. We still had discouragements enough. But 
we were hopeful and sure of the future. We knew our 
Japanese people needed what we had to give. We re- 
joiced that we were here to help them; that we could 
do our part in spreading the gospel of peace, inter- 
nationalism, brotherhood. We were still at the be- 
ginning of the way, but our son was here to lend us 
his young strength and enthusiasm, and we were sure 
that God was guiding us and touching our people here 
through us. 

But to Harry came another call, and his heroic 
going crowned his inspired living and preached his 
gospel of love and assurance in a way that will last 
forever in the hearts of our friends. My son and I 
were left to carry on in the mission house alone, but 
with Miss Bowen, Miss Bridges, and Tetsuko Katsuda 
to uphold our hands and hearts, and now Miss Down- 
ing will give us strength. 


Why do I want to stay in Japan? With our work 
but partly done shall I sit down and fail my husband 
and our God? The Central Church needs me. The 
Mission needs me. The Sunrise Guild needs me. 
The Deaf Oral School, the Garden Home for Tuber- 
cular Girls, the River-boat children, my College 
Alumnae Day Nursery, and other social service and 
religious interests, need me. ‘The Japan Women’s 
University needs me especially, but most of all, my 
son and his young wife need me as they try to carry 
on the work to which their father and all our 
predecessors gave valiant service—the work of 
firmly establishing Universalism and Brotherhood 
in Japan. 

I pray you, brothers and sisters, to keep me here; 
but, if perchance you should not be able, somehow, 
I will stay. So help me God, I can do no other- 
wise. 


A Hospital in Japan 


June Cary 


amg VE been agonizing for at least four hours now 
Bi on just how to begin on “Impressions of 
Japan,” because I have too many to know 

#1} where to begin. Some day I’ll do a good job. 
I might as well begin at the present—which will 
sound slightly mournful. 

I was prepared for about everything but the 
climate—getting acclimated to it, that is—which 
climate has struck me as going New England one 
better. I used to quote Mark Twain’s description of 
New England weather: “‘You steady yourself for an 
earthquake and get hit by lightning.” Here, I have 
felt an earthquake. I was ordering lunch at the time, 
when the floor shook and the window-panes rattled, 
and the mirrors swayed, and you could hear the whole 
house quiver. The maid was merely impatient when I 
stopped to let my first earthquake pass. (My first 
thought was that it wouldn’t.) 

The summer heat reached only 94 degrees, but 
for dampness and penetration and enervation, it was 


supreme. Then we’ve had rain most any time, and 
wind as well. It’s called “typhoon weather,” they 
tell me. 


What with one thing and another—including 
leaving. ‘not only the United States, but New Eng- 
land,’ as Harry put it, I caught the flu. So did 
Harry, and we both came to St. Luke’s Hospital. 
That’s typical (of the foreign life) here tco—no 
family doctors (English-speaking) around the corner 
to drop over to see you; no private cars (they’re for 
the wealthy) to get you places; I feeling literally 
half-crippled, not being able to speak the language; 
the slowness of getting things. Altogether, whereas 
“going to the hospital” is at home a serious event, 
here it is only a commonplace one. 

I’d visited it before. In fact Harry’s attachment 
was so strong that this was the very first place he took 
me to after our first (the civil) marriage. I’d met the 
young doctor who had attended Dr. Cary, who spoke 
of him as “Daddy,” and whose warm personality 
understood and comforted my unspoken longing for 
the familiar in the midst of the exciting unfamiliar. 


He had gone to school in Pennsylvania and knew just 
how I felt, he said. Well, it takes a year to get 
acclimated they say. I’ve also been comforted with 
the assurance that I’m not to feel surprised if I’m 
sleepy for six months. 

When a friend gave me a camera, a Boston girl 
exclaimed, “Oh, but can you get films in Japan?” 
And doubtless some people wonder in the same way 
about hospitals. Of course you can get films. Pho- 
tography in this land where it’s strictly limited by the 
government is a popular and growing sport. 

As a piece of architecture, the hospital is a 
beautiful building; as an institution, I should rate it 
first-class. 

The week I’ve been here has been delightful, but 
then, I’ve never been in a hospital before anyway, 
as a patient, but there are aspects which would be 
novel, I’m sure, to the most experienced hospital- 
goer. Harry has had more experience than I, but he 
was distinctly put out when he was not allowed to stay 
more than two and a half days. 

The room furnishings are like those of America, 
I should say, although the dresser, as is typically 
Japanese, is on a smaller scale than our own. (After 
all they are smaller physically.) 

I suppose all nurses give an impression of spot- 
lessness, but when you add that to a people whose 
streets are so clean that you feel self-conscious about 
throwing paper on them, it’s quite a combination. 
The nurse I have is a confident girl, quite bursting 
with vitality. Her hands, like most of the Japanese, 
are those of an artist. She speaks English quite well, 
and, what’s more, she seems to understand it. I love 
to hear her say in the morning, “Here come your 
breakfast.” It’s fun too to ask for mee-ru-ku (milk). 
She has been grand at arranging flowers. She’ll take 
a little square bamboo box and fix orangey flowers, or 
chrysanthemums, or roses, in it in a way that makes 
me Just plain envious. I think they must fill the box 
with moss and stick the flowers into it. When the 
foliage wasn’t good, she’d add long delicate leaves 
like miniature iris. The girl who spelled her on Sun- 
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day I couldn’t keep my eyes off. She was lovely, like 
a flower. She used her hands like a dancer. 

The man who cleans the room every morning 
shuffles in after a cautious knock with a deep bow and 
a vague mumbled word of greeting. I haven’t checked 
up yet, but I’m pretty sure his shoes are too big, the 
way almost all Japanese shoes are. (It’s convenient 
—almost imperative—when you live Japanese style.) 

The assistant to the doctor is an American-born 
Japanese—called here a second-generationer. He just 
came over here last year, and would like to go back 
sometime. He told me that the first six months here 
are the hardest. He had difficulties like my own. In 
one way, at least, I’m sure his are worse. The Jap- 
anese staff of the hospital is supplied with Japanese 
food. I’ve tasted some, and though some of it was 
delicious, a good deal tasted to me like dirty water. 
To put it more politely, the flavor is very subtle and 
the taste for it must be acquired. And I don’t suppose 
that this man has lived on Japanese food very much 
more than I. When Harry invited him out to dinner 
sometime I thought he’d burst with eagerness—re- 
strained. No doubt also he’s homesick, or lonely— 
which are about synonymous. He told me he felt 
between two countries, belonging to neither. I know 
that feeling, because that’s Just how I felt on the boat. 

This afternoon the nurse came in with a bouquet 
of yellow and white chrysanthemums, red dahlias, 
and white ginger blossoms. She handed me a card 
from ‘‘The Asama, Most Reliable Store,’ for ‘‘silk 


kimonos, hooris, lacquer-wares, and old prints.” 
Harry had bought me there a couple of days previously 
some beautiful silk pajamas, for my cheer at the hos- 
pital. On the card was written: ““We hope your lady 
will be soon better. Please take this as our hearty 
gift to inquire after her.” 

The view from my window is not very unique, 
although, knowing myself in as large a city as Tokyo, 
the skyline is amazingly low. But then, that is 
typical. The two-story-high roofs are grey tile. 
There are a number of smoke-stacks in sight. The 
highest building looks like a water tank, but is in 
reality a fire watch-tower,*around the narrow walk of 
which a man continually paces. 

The city noises are not unfamiliar. Automobiles, 
though with the subdued horns required in the city, 
bicycle bells, all the rumbling ncises. At night mem- 
bers of the army wend their blatant way presumably 
homeward, practicing (why under hospital windows 
I do not know) their bugle calls gloriously, scornful, 
apparently, of conforming to either their partner or 
the original music. Just all for the pure joy of toot- 
ing, | take it. 

But when it is quieter I can hear the sharp clatter- 
clap of geta on the sidewalk. I can sometimes catch 
the weird endlessly wandering song broadeast on the 
radio. And more often than not the sound of the geta 
is accompanied by the owner’s whistling quite per- 
fectly, ‘““My Blue Heaven,” or “The Music Goes 
’Round and ’Round.”’ 


Capital! Labor! Public! 


Frederic W. Smith 


fp] are all vitally concerned in the discussions 
4) and disturbances going on between labor 
| and capital. In a democracy like ours we 
BLO ZO believe in defining the responsibilities and 
safeguarding the rights of every last citizen from the 
poorest to the richest, with justice for all, favoritism 
to none, and with a kindly consideration for the un- 
fortunate and needy. 

We condone not the wrongs of capitalists or those 
of laborers—neither are above criticism. Soaking the 
rich or discriminating against the poor go not with a 
representative form of government. 

Few speakers for either capital or labor seem to 
sense the paramount issue of the conflict. They are 
either blind or indifferent to the fact that it is as 
imperative for the Government to safeguard the rights 
of the public as it is for it to safeguard the rights of 
capital and labor. 

It has wittily been said that ‘‘there are three sides 
to every subject; my side, your side and the inside.” 
The three sides to the subject under discussion 
are capital, labor and public, the public being the 
inside. 

This truth is well illustrated by what happened 
in New York City at a gathering of men interested 
in economic and social problems. John Mitchell spoke 
as the representative of many millions of miners, and 
a representative of many millions of investors answered 
him, and then President Charles W. Eliot rose and 


said that he represented a hundred and ten million 
of American consumers, and that their interests were 
paramount and their word law. 

Here is a similar illustration. Only a short 
time before the death of Samuel Gompers Governor 
Allen of Kansas asked him this question: ‘‘When a 
dispute between capital and labor brings on a strike 
affecting the production or distribution of the neces- 
sities of life, thus threatening the public peace and 
impairing the public health, has the public any rights 
in such a controversy, or is it a private war between 
capital and labor? If you answer the question in the 
affirmative, Mr. Gompers, how would you protect 
the rights of the public?”’ 

And here is another illustration having a bearing 
on the same truth. Some years ago a man by the 
name of Miller was discharged from the printing de- 
partment in Washington because he was a non-union 
man. Theodore Roosevelt at once reinstated him 
and criticized the action, saying to the one respon- 
sible for the deed: “I will not tolerate discrimina- 
tion against a man because he does not belong to the 
union, any more than against him because he does 
belong to it. In other words, I will proceed upon the 
only plan possible for a self-respecting American 
President, and treat each man on his merits as a man. 
The labor unions shall have a square deal and the 
corporations shall have a square deal, and in addition 
all private citizens shall have a square deal.” 
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Because of our interdependence as members one 
of another and children of God, all issues and prob- 
lems having to do with the well-being, prosperity, 
happiness and progress of individuals or of nations are 
moral issues and problems, and all moral issues and 
problems are religious issues and problems, and de- 
mand a religious solution. 

This would not bring in the millennium over 
night, but it would ere long make boycotts, lockouts, 
walk-outs and strikes absurd and childish, and put an 
end toe conflict that has resembled nothing so much as 
a civil war between two groups of individuals, with 
the majority of citizens sitting on the side-lines. 


| Nov. 7, 1936: 


Nothing that is of vital concern to the citizen, 
the state or the naticn is foreign to the church or re- 
ligion. It is their sacred duty and high privilege to 
proclaim and forever to proclaim that there is no 
panacea for the personal, social, economic, cr political 
ills of humanity and no solution to the problems of 
human life, be they ever so small or be they ever so 
large, except through the exercise of the spirit of 
friendship, good-will, justice and righteousness. 

Except through obedience tc the laws of divine 
sonship and human brotherhood in all our associations 
and dealings one with another—man to man, citizen 
to citizen, state with state and nation with nation. 


Man Answers Death 


Corliss Lamont 


RING the last quarter of a century individual 
nations and the world at large have moved 
with startling rapidity from one economic 
and political crisis to another. There has 
been a constant and almost overwhelming pressure 
on men in every walk of life to concentrate on the 
complicated problems of day-to-day existence and to 
neglect, indeed, if not to forget, the things that we 
call eternal. The publication of this anthology* may 
help to remind us that while Rome is almost always 
burning, there are some problems that outlive all 
Romes. Death is one of these. For the far-reaching 
issues involved in man’s mortality inevitably arise 
under any social-economic system ever existent or 
imaginable. And men will always wish, as befits 
them, frankly to face these issues and to express them- 
selves concerning them in ways that combine courage 
and intelligence and beauty. 

One of these ways is the way of poetry. With 
this in mind Dr. Lamont has assembled in ‘Man 
Answers Death” some three hundred poems repre- 
senting practically all the great countries and periods 
in the history of world literature. The book is 
divided into twelve sections, starting with “If a Man 
Die, Shall He Live Again?” and going on to such titles 
as “All Men Are Mortal,” “Nothing Can Touch Him 
Further,” ‘Natural Immortalities,’ “The Sting of 
Transiency,” and, finally, “The Affirmation of Life.” 
There is a brief, one-page introduction by the editor 
to each section. From the topical arrangement and 
the prose interludes one gathers that Dr. Lamont 
feels that the sheer, uninterrupted weight of poetry 
in most anthologies is somewhat overwhelming in its 
effect. And he has good precedent for his method in 
Aldous Huxley’s anthology, ‘“Texts and Pretexts.” 

While there are included a number of the old 
favorites affirming belief in a personal immortality, 
the emphasis of the entire collection is on the philos- 
ophy of humanism which views death as the absolute 
end of the conscious personality and which sets up 
the this-worldly progress and well-being of all hu- 
manity as the supreme goal. ‘This is the first an- 
thology of poetry organized around this particular 
principle. It seems to me, however, that the editor, 


*Man Answers Death. An Anthology of Poetry. By Cor- 
liss Lamont. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1986. 283 pp. $3.00. 


while retaining his main emphasis, might well have in- 
cluded a separate section consisting of the great poems 
which avow faith in a life hereafter. In a philosophical 
sense, too, such a section is needed, in order that the 
volume may present man’s complete answer to death. 

It would be a great mistake to deduce from the 
title of this anthology that it is concerned only with 
death and with dying. Not only does the poetry 
chosen cover an exceedingly wide range of philosophic 
thought, but it also brings out that in the larger sense 
the best of all answers to death is the free, the abun- 
dant, and the beautiful life. That is why the editor 
has concluded the volume with sections called “Let 
Us Live Then and Be Glad” and “The Affirmation of 
Life.” The enjoyment of this-earthly existence, how- 
ever, is not interpreted in terms of the traditional 
“Fat, drink, and be merry.”’ While humanism de- 
cidedly approves of all life-enhancing and healthy 
pleasures, its true adherents consider the so-called 
goods of the spirit—of culture and art and responsible 
citizenship—as an indispensable part of the ideal life. 
They realize that it is the quality of life that counts 
above all, and that in every man’s career there come 
times when he must forego personal contentment in 
order to stand up for the things which he holds dear. 

Most of the great names in both past and con- 
temporary poetry are represented in this anthology, 
some in translations as well as in original pieces. It 
is interesting to note that the most frequent selections 
are from the Greek Anthology, William Shakespeare, 
John Masefield, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Surely 
those brief and polished epitaphs of the Greek An- 
thology, rendered into English verse that is usually 
exquisite in quality, can never be surpassed. And the 
Greek dramatists—especially Euripides—hold up well 
too. The lament of Theseus over Phaedra, translated 
by Gilbert Murray from ‘“‘Hippolytus,’’ seems to me 
perhaps the most beautiful and moving thing of the 
kind ever written. Of course, in a collection of this 
sort Shakespeare is bound to make a constant ap- 
pearance; the problem is how not to give him dis- 
proportionate attention. This is particularly true in 
the present instance, because the great passages on 
death, in Shakespeare’s tragedies, can lay claim to 
being the very glory of Elizabethan drama. 

When we come to the twentieth century, it may 
seem as surprising to others as it was to me that Mase- 
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field emerges as the leader in depth and variety of 
first-class philosophical poetry. Millay is unexcelled 
in a somewhat more concentrated and poignant treat- 
ment of the subject of death, as is also A. E. Hous- 
man. But for a poetic mind roaming over the whole 
field of man’s relation to the universe, give me Mase- 
field. In this respect he assuredly ranks with the 
outstanding poets of previous centuries. The an- 
thology ends with his “The Passing Strange,” and 
certainly few volumes have concluded more nobly. 
Most readers of this collection will probably find 
that certain poems have been omitted which they 
think deserved inclusion. And those who are fairly 
familiar with the poetry of the Fast—of China, 


Japan, and India—are likely to find special cause for 
complaint. I feel that a number of such criticisms 
are valid. Eut I also happen to know that the editor 
of this anthology is already quite dissatisfied with the 
book himself. What he dreams of is a second edi- 
tion, sufficiently enlarged to include a hundred more 
poems and the complete versions of some that are 
now abridged; end carefully re-edited on the basis 
of all the suggestions which are made by reviewers 
and readers and friends in general. No doubt every 
editor of an anthology has some such vision; but 
whether it is fulfilled or not depends on two factors 
which for better or for worse he is unable to control, 
namely, his public and his publisher. 


Mysticism: Its Value and Its Danger 


Leslie T. Pennington 


y]} Values are not human alone; they involve 
wy by the deep structural relationships of man 
aes} ~=with man in the fullness of being and with 
the forces of the mysterious world in which his life is 
set. Wherever the scientist follows truth, the artist 
beauty, or the man-in-us virtue, beyond the utili- 
tarian level, there mysticism begins. Usually these 
experiences are very simple. They are within reach 
of the commonest man. 
When 

Beauty and peace possess us, they are none 

But as they touch the Beauty and Peace of men. 
Many times these experiences are “done on us” 
rather than achieved. They are what we know in ex- 
perience as the grace of God. They are what give us 
the sense of the “dignity, the greatness, and the peace 
of life.” 

As I say this, I must sound a note of warning. 
Mysticism lies very close to sentimentalism and ro- 
manticism. To be sure of the trustworthiness of mys- 
ticism we must be sure that it is structurally related 
in the rhythm of life to the practical realities of the 
world in which we live. This is an emphasis which by 
reason of our traditions, critical, rational, realistic, 
we are particularly fitted to give. This is why I stress 
so strongly the realism of our movement, its affinity 
with the modern world, and the importance of re- 
ligious persuasion. 

The dangers of Unitarianism are that it will 
pass into a secular liberalism on the one hand or a 
passive, impotent, detached spirituality on the other. 
Either would mark a betrayal of our heritage. Some 
time ago I shocked one of my associates by saying [| 
did not care so much whether a minister was a man 
ahead of his time, as I did whether he was effectively 
leading his people. Too many of our men have sol- 
aced themselves with the smug satisfaction that they 
were men ahead of their times, when the real trouble 
was that they did not know their people well enough 
or care deeply enough for them in the life of the spirit, 
in the life of the world. When one of his disciples 
asked Confucius, ‘““What is knowledge?” the master 
replied, “Knowledge is to know all men.” By which 
I assume he meant to know their fears and hopes and 
anxieties, to know their prejudices and their deep emo- 


tions, to know their aspirations, their loyalties, and 
their springs of action, so thoroughly that they could 
be guided and directed in the true way. This is what 
I mean by realism, and what we need in the Unitarian 
ministry more than anything else except mysticism. 
We need to dig into our parishes and to come to know 
our people and our communities more intimately 
than they are known to themselves or to anyone else. 
And then, in the pulpit and out of the pulpit, we need 
to enter into new relationships with our people and to 
bring them into new relationships with one another 
and with other groups in the community which will call 
forth new qualities, new faculties and new resources 
in them and in us. There is no end to the work which 
can be accomplished by those who go about this work 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 

In these strenuous times Unitarians, laymen and 
ministers alike, should become leaders skilled in re- 
ligious persuasion guarded on the one side by a critical 
realism and nerved on the other by a profound mys- 
ticism. Nowhere in history do I find a better example 
of this than in the simple New Jersey grocer’s clerk, 
who, in 1742, found that before God he could not write 
a bill of sale for a slave. From that time on he de- 
voted his life to the study of slavery and to preaching 
and teaching against it among the Friends. After 
presenting this “concern” to the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, in 1758 John Woolman was one 
of four men delegated to wait on slaveholding Friends 
to persuade them to release their slaves and to provide 
for their future. Obviously these men encountered 
stern opposition. Cne elderly slaveholder said he had 
brought up eleven slaves who “now must work to 
maintain him.” Another, they reported, “can not 
release his slaves; although his tender wife is under 
great concern at his refusal.”” A man of fifty was 
“determined to keep them.”’ Robert Ward “wants to 
release his slaves; but his wife and daughters hold 
back.’”’ Woolman was cutting deeply at the root of 
an evil. “I often saw the necessity,” he wrote, “of 
keeping down to that root from whence our concern 
proceeded, and have cause in reverent thankfulness 
humbly to bow down before the Lord who was near 
to me, and preserve my mind in calmness under some 
sharp conflicts, and begat a spirit of sympathy in me 
towards some who were grievously entangled by the 
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spirit of this world.” It was said of his faith, “He 
believed in the goodness of God that leadeth to re- 
pentance; and that love could reach the witness for it- 
self in the hearts of all men, through all entanglements 
of custom and every barrier of pride and selfishness.” 
The action of this faith produced the following results. 
In 1774 slaveholders were denied membership in the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. By 1782 no slave was 
held by any member of the New England Yearly 
Meeting. By 1784 no slaves were held by members 
of the New York or the Virginia Yearly Meetings. 
In 1790 a memorial against slavery was laid before 
the first Congress of the United States. By that time 
persuasion had led every slaveholding Quaker in good 
standing to free his slaves. 

In this story three points should receive atten- 
tion. First, we should note the inztiative of religious 
persuasion. It was greater than tolerance or sus- 
pended judgment. It attacked the problem positively 
and dynamically; yet it did not resort to violence. 
Second, we should mark the time element. It took some 
thirty years for religious persuasion to achieve these 
results even within the Society of Friends. The 
initiative of religious persuasion must be active long 
before an issue culminates in social crisis. This is 
why a quick and sensitive conscience is so important 
a factor in religion. It must anticipate crisis far 
enough in advance to allow religious persuasion time 


to work. Foresight is even more important in ethics 
and in religion than it is in government. Third, we 
should note that the agent of religious persuasion, in- 
dividual or group, attacks the evil first in himself, 
then in others. The appeal to the popular will and to 
legislation should be fortified by the example of 
private and corporate religious life. 

Whittier’s statement about this work of John 
Woolman is amazingly pertinent to the issues before 
us: “Apart from its first fruits of emancipation, there 
is a perennial value in the example exhibited of the 
power of truth, urged patiently and in earnest love, to 
overcome the difficulties in the way of the eradication 
of an evil system, strengthened by long habit, en- 
tangled with al! the complex relations of society, and 
closely allied with the love of power, the pride of 
family, and the lust of gain.” 

God knows how greatly all sorts and conditions 
of men and women need to be stirred with the sense 
of new potentialities in life, with a sense of new forma- 
tive principles, with the sense of a new and command- 
ing vision. Those who would become agents of re- 
ligious persuasion and lead men toward the end to 
which the method of liberalism 1s the means must be 
as practical as hard reality, and must be sustained by 
the sense of transcendent purposes which rise above 
the flux of passing events in time toward eternity and 
link man with the unseen powers of earth and heaven. 


Poetry and Religion 


Herbert Hitchen 


es) HERE has been an age-long connection be- 
ey & >| tween Poetry and Religion. Whenever men 


there has inevitably been the attempt to give this 
response a lyric interpretation. We have only to turn 
to the religions of India, of Egypt and Babylon, to 
see how close the relationship has been, while our own 
Old and New Testaments are overflowing with bursts 
of song. Liberal religion has found its enduring in- 
terpretation in poetry, as our hymnbook so amply 
testifies, and the time when our faith no longer im- 
pels us to sing should cause us grave searchings of 
heart. 
This is an analytical age. Science and its methods 
are in the ascendancy, and with the added emphasis 
on logical precision men seem to be forgetting that 
poetry is no mere confection or plaything, but that 
along with all art at its best it is a stupendous revela- 
tion of truth. We have only to contrast the methods 
of science and of poetry to realize how each supple- 
ments the other, and religion in its deepest manifes- 
tations is far more an art than it is a science. When 
it has attempted to become a science it has usually 
degenerated into a theology; and it is well to remember 
that it is the poets like Jesus of Nazareth and Francis 
of Assisi who have been the creators, and the coldly 
logical analysts such as our Calvins who bequeathed 
us “dry as dust systems.” 

Both science and art aim at the discovery of 
truth, but may we not say that truth is of two kinds, 
or at any rate it ranges between two opposite poles, 


at one of which we have the exact truth about things, 
while at the other we have the inmost truth of things. 
When we try to discover the truth about things we 
separate ourselves as fully as it is possible to do from 
the objects of our experience, with the result that our 
attitude towards them is cold, unemotional, impartial, 
disinterested. When we seek to discover the truth of 
things we identify ourselves as closely as it is possible 
for us to do with the objects of our experience, with 
the result that our attitude towards them is warm, 
emotional, drenched with the personal, partial, in- 
terested. To discover and expound the truth about 
things is the aim of the scientist. To realize and ex- 
press the truth of things is the function of the artist. 
He seeks not merely to know intellectually but to feel 
intensely. He tries to know the truth of things by 
becoming one with them, by merging his being in 
theirs. His imaginative sympathy gives him insight 
into their real and essential properties, and this insight 
reacts upon and intensifies his sympathy, so that the 
time comes at last when his kindled emotion overflows 
into impassioned utterance in words, or marble, or 
colors, and notes. 

This is what Coleridge means by his definition of 
poetry as “the best words in the best order.” That 
sounds exceedingly simple, but one has only to try it 
to discover its real difficulty. It is an achievement 
won only a few times by each generation. It argues 
a perfection of experience which is so intense that it. 
overflows in this flawless ordering of the best words, 
so that when we come on a really great poem we are 
in the presence of a lyric revelation. The mystic 
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and the poet are closely allied. It is the magic of 
poetry that once we have disciplined ourselves to its 
high experience it has the power of noble communica- 
tion, so that we share, although it be vicariously, the 
richness and power of the author’s experience. 

John Drinkwater has somewhere said that “most 
of our attempts at reform are but a patching of the 
pot in one place while it breaks at another. We can 
intellectually convince people of the wrongs of life, 
and yet they will go on committing them unless some 
vital center of their being is touched.” He goes on to 

- say that he feels that more could be done for the re- 
generation of England by training good companies to 
go into every city, town, and hamlet of the land with 
plays of Shakespeare than by any amount of reform 
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legislation. This is a perhaps extravagant way of ex- 
pressing a profound truth, but the truth remains, 
nevertheless. Shakespeare’s plays are symbolic of 
those works of art which have sprung from individuals 
intensely alive in their inner beings. Contact with 
such means a profound stirring at the center of our 
own lives. It will be a sad day for religion when it 
alienates itself from lyric utterance, either in the form 
of the expression of its own content, or as the living rec- 
ord of insights and revelations closely akin to its 
own. 
Poetry and religion—they must walk together 
and work together to give this old world ‘‘the oil of 
joy for the mourning, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” 


Action for Peace 
John Howland Lathrop 


UIT talking about the immediacy of war in 
4) Europe! In the first place, it produces a 
4) mood of despair which cuts the nerve of 
S| effective action on behalf of peace. In the 
second place, it is a gratuitous insult to the people 
of Europe, high and low, who are struggling to find 
their way through the barbed-wire entanglements. 
For example: one cannot listen to the American youth 
returned from the recent Youth Conference in Europe, 
at which seven hundred and fifty young people of 
thirty-five countries gathered, without catching the 
contagion of their constructive determination. While 
we ponder the pitiful lameness of the international 
machinery, they come back to rouse American youth 
to back the League of Nations in every effort for 
peace. And there were efforts in this last session of the 
League of important significance, which our political 
campaign crowded out of the columns of the news- 
papers. Following the astonishing and dramatic 
seating of the Ethiopian delegation, the new life 
which this infused in the Assembly resulted in concrete 
proposals in the field which is the primary ground for 
international conflict—the economic. In the second 
committee of the Assembly, which deals with economic 
and financial questions, it was stated that the ques- 
tion of equal commercial access for all nations to cer- 
tain raw materials appears ripe for discussion and 
inquiry, and the proposal is made of a committee to 
study this question and report upon it. Here is an 
important step in the direction of League action for 
the removal of causes of war as over against the po- 
litical solution of crises in which the League has so 
lamentably failed. Certainly a new period of economic 
cooperation, if seriously undertaken, will pave the 
way toward political peace. The subject of disarma- 
ment was also revived. While the debates in the com- 
mittee set up in response to a resolution submitted 
by the three Scandinavian countries, Finland and 
Holland, showed little advance in thinking since the 
Disarmament Commission was abandoned, it was 
generally agreed that regulation of manufacture and 
trade in arms, publicity of national-defense expendi- 
ture, and a permanent disarmament commission were 
problems demanding action. The urgent need of an 


international treaty covering the export, sale and 
transit of arms and munitions is shown by the scandal 
of the furnishing of arms to the Spanish insurgents. 
Even a simple licensing system for exports would 
have aided the Non-Intervention Committee. 

Any renewal of life in the League is not for Amer- 
ica, however, the most immediate concern. Neutral- 
ity legislation is certain to be a major concern of the 
new Congress. What political pressure will public 
opinion exert for adequate legislation? Is the dis- 
tinction clear in the American mind between isola- 
tion from war and cooperation in constructive efforts 
for world organization? The basic policies of our 
army and navy are matters of grave concern if the 
plans advocated for a Fascist authority over the lives 
of the entire citizenry in case of war, are any indica- 
tion of them. The present administration firmly be- 
lieves that the mass of Americans support it in the ex- 
traordinary and hitherto unheard of budget for naval 
and military expenditure. Is it true that we believe 
any such expenditure necessary for defensive pur- 
poses, and are willing to be taxed for it? If not, how 
can we make our judgment vocal? ‘There is an un- 
reality to the traditional division of wars into offen- 
sive and defensive. Future wars will be either foreign 
wars or civil wars. The social unrest that cuts across 
all national boundaries, and may break out in any one 
country such as Spain, suggests that it will not be 
Americans defending their land from invasion, but 
Americans shooting Americans. The national enroll- 
ment being carried on by the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign has peculiar point in revealing not only how 
many are ready to pledge themselves not to fight foreign 
wars, but also not to kill their fellow citizens. 

These hints are thrown out to indicate that, at 
the moment, we may be much more profitably occupied 
than we are when we indulge the panicky apprehension 
of doom and surrender to the feeling of helplessness. 
The good-neighbor nation has manifested its neigh- 
borliness in significant and important undertakings, 
Nevertheless, the good neighbor in an armament 
race must stir the risibilities of our neighbors. The 
moral, religious and philosophical bases for peace 
are no longer our concern, but—peace action. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


General Theme---New Lives for Old 
Effie McCollum Jones 


Sunday, November 8 
Our Thoughts Direct Our Growth 


But thou, O man of God . . . follow after righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. 1 Tim. 6:11. 

“The world has produced but few Miltons,” said J. G. Hol- 
land, “but the number is sufficient to show us what a noble 
creature man is when he consents to drink of those fountains 
which have been opened for the satisfaction of his higher nature.” 
What might men become if, instead of thinking so much as we 
do about failure and wrong, we developed a faith in the better 
side of human nature. The power of Christianity is in the fact 
that its spirit was incarnate in a Person, who can be followed, as 
well as loved, thinking his thoughts after him. 

Read Philippians 4 : 1-8. 

Prayer: May we always be restless, Our Father, until we 
find that way of life which belongs to those who know their 
relation to Thy perfect life. As we rejoice in the knowledge that 
we are heirs of a great spiritual ideal, may we so treasure this 
divine inheritance that we allow it to enrich our daily lives in- 
creasingly, finding gladness as we are made more like our great 
Master. Amen. 


Monday, November 9 
Disciplines for Worthier Living 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. Matt. 5: 48. 

It is not enough to believe in the perfectibility of our na- 
tures. There are disciplines which have been found helpful by 
seekers after the better life in all ages, the use of which we will 
find helpful in building new lives for ourselves. To neglect them 
is to handicap ourselves needlessly. Of course, there are dif- 
ferences in temperament, so that some need to struggle against 
difficulties and lose their sense of growth if not constantly fight- 
ing. Others need first to strengthen themselves by prayer and 
meditation. Usually, building a rich inner life by these means 
precedes our higher service to the world. 

Read 1 Corinthians 9 : 19-27. 

Prayer: Help us to come, we pray, into an ever greater 
awareness of Thy Fatherly presence and power. May we learn 
the ways of spiritual guidance as children learn to walk, by hope- 
ful exercise of suca capacities as we now find in ourselves, gaining 
skill and courage and understanding by seeing our increasing 
gains, through effort, in those things that minister to the enrich- 
ing of our daily experiences. Amen. 


Tuesday, November 10 
Belief in the Good Life Comes First 
The way of life is above to the wise. Prov. 15 : 24. 


“How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy.” 


So Robert Browning sings of life’s goodness, seen from every 
viewpoint. Pessimists often seem to others to have good reasons 
for optimism, while some for whom trials are a constant experi- 
ence are yet able to rejoice. Naturally, unless one believes, be- 
yond argument, that life means grandly, he makes little effort to 
realize its grandeur in and for himself. One must think high to 
rise. Life becomes a search for hidden treasure only when we 
know it can be found. 


Read Acts 20 : 18-24. 


Prayer: Our Father, we do want to be lifted out of our 
narrow personal desires and to gain some glimpses of the glory 
that may be ours when we enter into partnership with Thee and 
the forces of Thy creation to build our lives by a great pattern. 


Give us day by day both the hope of new life and the determina- 
tion to work toward it. In ourselves we can do nothing, but we 
find ourselves powerful when we work together with Thee. 
Give us a steadfast purpose to grow in grace, we devoutly pray. 
Amen. 

Wednesday, November 11 

Prayer as a Source of Power 


And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer, 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear. Isaiah 65 : 24. 


The habit of prayer is a powerful influence in shaping and 
elevating character. To feel ourselves lifted above the confusion 
of ordinary ways into relationship with the Power and Wisdom 
which men believe are essentially of the nature of God is to find 
both peace and strength for further efforts. Prayer does not 
always give us the immediate thing for which we pray, but better 
than any satisfaction of a present need is the enlargement of out- 
look and clearing of the understanding that are the first fruits of 
this spiritual upward look. ‘‘We kneel how weak, we wise how 
full of power.” 


Read Ephesians 3 : 14-21. 


Prayer: Teach us how to pray, Our Father, not only to 
Thee, but into oneness with the spirit and purpose of Jesus, whose 
beautiful and consistent life was so supremely shaped by his 
prayerful approach to the heart of all reality—Thy understand- 
ing love. Help us to hold fast the confidence that we can find 
new life through this habit of seeking fellowship with Thee. 
Amen. 


Thursday, November 12 
Meditation Leads to Power 
Be still and know that Iam God. Psalm 46 :10. 


Life is so broken into fragments by distractions and con- 
flicting duties that we have too little time to become acquainted 
with our own needs. The depths of our being are not easily 
plumbed. Often they are unsuspected, while our ‘‘one irre- 
placeable lifetime”’ is frittered away in superficial activities. Be- 
yond most other disciplines toward the enriching of life our age 
needs the tranquillizing and the clearer seeing that can come to 
us only in solitude and silence. A period of meditation, such as 
that to which these daily exercises invite one, may do more by 
way of transforming one’s life outlook than we dream to be pos- 
sible. 

Read Psalm 85. 


Prayer: Help us to learn through experience, O Father, 
how life grows steady and powerful in the quiet hours spent in 
contemplating our faith and its forces, the great realities of ex- 
perience rather than its surface. As we grow still and listen for 
the voice of conscience, of experience, of inner understanding, 
help us to see how much steadier our minds become, until we 
grow to prize this quietness as a doorway into Supreme Realities. 
Amen. 


Friday, November 13 
Life Attitudes Are Contagious 
But, godliness with contentment is great gain. 1 Tim. 6 : 6, 
So contagious are life attitudes that everyone should come 
early in life to sit at the feet of some great lover of life, to catch 
the lift of his spirit and enter into his vision. Young people are 
especially sensitive to this kind of influence, but at any age one 
responds to the challenge of high courage and a victorious spirit. — 
The New Testament is rich in such appeals to our instinctive love 
of great personalities. To listen to St. Paul is to realize the lifting 


power of a deep faith in life’s goodness, as he learned it from the 
Great Teacher. 
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Read Philippians 4 : 10-19. 


Prayer: Our Heavenly Father, we pray and believe that our 
spiritual stature will increase as we look to Thee, the author of 
our faith and giver of all great hopes. As we think on the rich- 
ness of Thy supreme personality, help us to see and appreciate 
refiections of that richness in all great souls. May we gain 
strength and wisdom from heroic men and women, but may every 
heroic character refer our thoughts toward Thee, the source 
of all greatness. Amen. 


Saturday, November 14 
We Must Learn to See Our Ideal 


Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. Heb. 11:1. 

A dedicated imagination helps greatly in shaping one’s life. 
It is not hard to hold a mental picture of worth-while living when 
one is associated with some great overcomer. But to rely on 
any outward stimulus for faith in our divine possibilities is to 
run great risk of becoming depressed by some despondent neigh- 
bor’s attitude. Only by cherishing in one’s own mind a picture 
of the ‘just man made perfect’’ can one remain unshaken by the 
sight of confusion or defeat. To believe beyond question that 
great personality is possible for every person is already to have 
started to achieve it. 

Read 1 Corinthians 4 : 13-17. 

Prayer: Our Father, who hast brought all things into being 
and found their pattern in the realm of inspired foresight before 
anything had come to pass, give us courage to dream greatly for 
ourselves, for our fellowmen, for the world. And having caught 
the vision, grant to us the faith and perseverance to work toward 
its realization. May we so trust and labor that Thy kingdom may 
come into our everyday affairs to make for all people a new world 


wherein righteousness may abide. Amen. 
* * * 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 
Fred C. Leining 


Ten days before the opening session of the 111th annual 
meeting of the New York State Convention of Universalists, in 
the Betts Memorial Universalist Church in Syracuse, on October 
5, in every community where there is a Universalist church the 
daily and weekly newspapers received a three-fourths column story 
of the program. This is done each year through the state office. 
In the September and October issues of The Empire State Uni- 
versalist details of the program were announced, and the ministers 
for the four preceding Sundays called attention to the conven- 
tions, urging that at least ten from each church should be in 
Syracuse October 5-8. Add to this effective publicity the fact 
that Syracuse Universalists are always delightful hosts and 
their city is most centrally located for a Universalist convention, 
with the exception of churches in the metropolitan area, and these 
are good reasons for the large attendance and the accumulative 
interest in the program. The proposal to amend the constitution 
so that the annual sessions would be held in May was favored by 
a very small minority, and the general feeling was that October 
is the most advantageous month in which to hold a convention, 
for it is at the beginning of the church year. 

The twenty-ninth annual session of the State Sunday School 
Association began with an informal meeting on Monday evening 
to discuss its program. Prof. Angus H. MacLean, vice-president, 
was chairman of the program committee, which had decided to 
focus attention entirely upon the adolescent group in the church 
schools, and all speakers addressed themselves to the problems of 
adolescents and to the problems they present to the church. 
The discussions went into constructive channels—how the church 
can serve them and how they can serve the church. 

The session began on Tuesday morning with a devotional 
meeting conducted by the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of 
the Syracuse church. “No matter whether we succeed or fail on 
the technical side,” said Mr. Reamon, “if we can walk spiritually 
‘with Jesus, we are going to help, not warp, young minds.” In 


his analysis of the present program of the Universalist Church 
for adolescents, the Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, Portland, Me., 
called attention to the value of the Sunday morning service, the 
sessions of the church school, and particularly to the Y. P. C. U., 
which can do and is doing what the church should do for the 
young people. The program of these Universalist agencies 
should be carried through with fervor, allowing always for im- 
proved methods. 

The afternoon session presented the challenging innovation 
in the consideration of adolescents who are in conflict with so- 
ciety and whom psychologists regard as abnormal. The first 
speaker was Richard D. Greene, chief probation officer of the Syra- 
cuse Children’s Court. He brought a record of cases in delin- 
quency, calling attention to their wretched environment in un- 
wholesome neighborhoods and broken homes. It is his convic- 
tion that a church of beauty should be placed in the sections where 
delinquency is common, to be sponsored by a united Protestant- 
ism, as in the community council of churches. He advised the 
delegates to become unofficial big brothers and big sisters to the 
young folk who are the delinquents or are in danger of becoming 
delinquents. He gave the assurance that they will respond to a 
sincere and personal interest in them. 

Dr. Harold M. Hildreth of the Syracuse Psychopathic Hos- 
pital was the second speaker, and he approached the problematic 
youth as a psychiatrist. He explained why young people fail in 
their personal adjustments. Most of the clinical cases presenting 
behavior problems or disinclination to fit into social patterns, 
according, to Dr. Hildreth, suffer from ‘‘parent trouble,’ so much 
so that the practice of treating the parents of the children is in- 
creasing. Another vital thought was his explanation that the 
acts of derision toward the church on the part of certain young 
people are often the result of an attempt to get away from un- 
attractive parents whom the church typifies to a certain extent. 
In his discussion of sex, he advised against a dictatorial policy, 
preferring the practice of explaining in detail what will happen in 
uncontrolled sexualism, leading to serious physical and nervous 
reactions, and what will happen in self-control, then leaving the 
decision to the youth. He condemned the tendency to stifle all 
discussion of the subject, for the result is likely to be an outbreak 
in obscenity. He pleaded for a normal discussion of the subject 
to satisfy the normal interest that is in adolescents, so that a dig- 
nity and respect for this sacred part of life may be maintained. 

Mrs. Grace Loucks Elliott of New York City, who has dis- 
tinguished herself as an author, lecturer and authority on youth 
problems, was the speaker at the banquet, the closing event. 
She said: “Before the war we, the young people, were told that 
the world was waiting for us. Now, the young people in the 
midst of the unemployment problem know that the world doesn’t 
want them. They are not so sure that it is worth investing time 
and money in college to prepare themselves for something for 
which the world has no use. They have the problem of an age 
that is as mixed up as they are. For their desire for marriage and 
the prospect of no job, they must find a solution for themselves. 
To adults, the situation presents the obligation of recognizing 
youth’s need of initiative and security. Religion education must 
provide proper attitudes and a united attack by adults and 
youth against the evils of the world, for a changed world. If 
5,000,000 young men had jobs, they would not be so inclined to 
fight in a war; having no jobs, they prefer to fight. It will relieve 
the monotony. They are perfect material for a rabid leader, or 
agitator, ready to be led in any direction.” 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, the Rev. 
H. E. Peters, Floral Park; vice-president, Mrs. Hope J. Reamon, 
Syracuse; secretary, Miss Inez Warner, Albion; treasurer, Miss 
Elma Seckner, Ilion; trustees, Dr. Angus H. MacLean, Canton, 
the Rev. Robert Killam, Utica, the Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
Oneonta. 


Ministers’ Meeting - 


There is a united Protestantism in Syracuse which not only 
speaks but works through its Council of Churches. The Betts 
Memorial Church is an active participant in all the activities of 
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this organization, and its minister, the Rev. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon, who was last year’s chairman of the Civic Lenten Services, 
is this year’s chairman of publicity. The Ministers’ Meeting was 
held in the Plymouth Congregational Church, whose minister, 
Dr: Robert J. Bruce, is president of the Syracuse Council of 
Churches. 

The first speaker was Dr. W. T. Clemens, general secretary 
of the New York State Council of Churches, who stressed the 
wisdom and the necessity of a cooperative Protestantism in the 
state. He was followed by Dr. Ray Freeman Jenney, pastor of 
the Park Central Presbyterian Church in Syracuse. Dr. Jenney 
was one of the exchange preachers to England last summer, and 
this gave him an opportunity for close contact with the English 
side of European affairs. He reported a confused state among the 
English, a dread of war and at the same time factories working 
nights preparing for war. The Church of England in this crisis 
he regarded as dead, with the exception of a very few clergymen 
like ‘Dick’ Shepard. ‘Thank God for the Free Churches in 
England and Scotland,’ he said, ‘which are not identified with 
the state and can take a stand in this crisis.” 

Luncheon was served in the parish house. Dr. Lyman Ward 
was the first speaker in the afternoon. He gave close-up pictures 
of the Negro as the South sees him, and a report of conditions in 
the Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, Ala., of which he 
is the founder and principal. The concluding speaker was the 
Rey. Lynn J. Radcliffe, pastor of the First Methodist Church in 
Syracuse. In his address on “Liberal Evangelism,” he said: 
“Liberal Evangelism must be founded not on a ruthless radical- 
ism nor on a petrified fundamentalism, but upon a living, dy- 
namic faith which is born out of experience.” 

The Rev. Trueman J. Menadue of Little Falls, president, 
presided at the meetings. The officers for the next year are: 
President, the Rev. G. H. Ulrich, Fort Plain; vice-president, the 
Rev. H. W. Haynes, Binghamton; secretary-treasurer, the Rey. 
G.H. Campbell, Cicero. 


Women’s Day 


Mrs. Frances L. Robinson, Canton, was the chairman of the 
program for Women’s Day. Following the devotional service 
by Mrs. G. H. Campbell, Cicero, a welcome to the church was 
extended by Mrs. H. Russell O’Hara, with a response by Mrs. 
Marjorie B. Reed, Watertown. The Women’s State Aid Asso- 
ciation led in the group of two annual meetings with Mrs. Jean L. 
L. Jansson, Syracuse, presiding. This organization is the central 
agency of the women’s societies in thestate. Following the series 
of reports, the annual offering to the Ministers’ Pension Fund of 
the State Convention was made, with additional contributions as 
follows: $25 to the Camp Hiil School, $25 to the Clara Barton 
Diabetic Camp and $25 to the remodeling fund of the Theologi- 
cal School of St. Lawrence University. The annual report of 
the Universalist Women’s Alliance of the Metropolitan District 
was read by Miss Grace L. White, Brooklyn. The officers of the 
Aid Association are as follows: President, Mrs. Jean L. Jansson; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Helen M. Osborn of Utica and Mrs. Eva M. 
Lamb of Binghamton; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Louise F. Cady, 
Ilion. 

Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed, president, presided at the forty- 
second annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, giving an inspiring summary of the work of the state and 
national societies. The prayer for the missionaries was given by 
Mrs. Mabel C. Bolton, Syracuse. The memorial service was 
conducted by Mrs. Charlotte C. Morrill, Canton. The depart- 
mental reports were given by Mrs. Mae March, Middleport; 
Mrs. Leora B. Lobdell, Victor; Mrs. Sarah M. Newell, Little 
Falls; Mrs. Hazel M. Rice, Rochester; Mrs. Olive M. Trefethen, 
Syracuse. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Newell was toastmistress at the Friendship 
Luncheon, with Mrs. Alice T. Walker, president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, as the first speaker. Mrs. 
Walker, who is a member of the Universalist church in Rochester 
and an officer in the State Council of Churches, urged a coopera- 
tive spirit in Universalists towards interdenominational activities. 


“Universalists,”’ she said, ‘““who do not join the great rushing pro- 
gram of the church are evading responsibilities with weak and 
flimsy excuses, and are hiding behind the inexcusable statement. 
that we are different. If we are different, it isn’t anything to 
boast about. Universalist churches are losing the very breath 
of life which would make them vital because of a determination 
to be different, to be liberal. It’s time we forgot about it and 
joined with the great band of Christians.” Dr. Ward recalled 
the missionary journeys of Dr. Quillen H. Shinn in the South- 
land, and declared that the need of a similar Universalist mis- 
sionary there continues. He spoke of the challenge that came to 
him to begin the Southern Industrial Institute in Camp Hill, 
Ala., and the joy in its growth, paying a high tribute to the many 
in Universalist churches who had contributed to the financing 
of this school. 

In the afternoon session, Miss Lois Pinney Clark delivered 
an address on “The High-Lights of Religious News,” which 
presented the current celebrities in all of the churches and re- 
ligious systems of the world. The closing event was a round- 
table conference conducted by Mrs. Gertrude Welden Proctor 
of Utica. The discussion centered on church problems, with 
vital suggestions for more effective work. 

The officers of the Missionary Society for the ensuing year 
are: President, Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed; vice-president, Mrs. 
Clarence King, Rochester; recording secretary, Mrs. Margaret 
T. Stetson, Middleport; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Fanny M. 
McGonegal, Rochester; treasurer, Miss Grace G. Bonney, Water- 
town; trustee, Mrs. Edith M. Johnson, Canandaigua. 


The State Session 


The opening session of the State Convention of Universalists. 
was on Wednesday evening. The chorus of the church is a re- 
markable group of singers and took an important part in the 
service. The soloist was Mrs. Hazel G. Sheldon, with Mrs. 
Bertha M. Mulford as director and organist. The welcome to the 
city was extended by Dr. Robert G. Bruce, president of the 
Syracuse Council of Churches. The welcome to the church was 
given by Earl W. Zimmerman, president of the board of trustees. 
President George H. Bowers responded on behalf of the Conven- 
tion. 

New York Universalists responded immediately to the first 
suggestions of a chorus of ministers who would sing at the session 
of their State Convention. The thought went to a processional 
and gowns. Wherever extra gowns were available in the state 
they were brought to Syracuse for this occasion. Twenty-four 
gowns were furnished, and there were more men eager to take part. 
than there were gowns. Students from the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University were likewise keen for the occasion. 
The men entered singing ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ and this proces- 
sional gave a beauty and impressiveness to the opening of the 
Convention. Then, Dr. Bruce Swift of Buffalo conducted an 
exquisite worship service. The men and the congregation sang 
“Faith of Our Fathers,” then Dr. Swift led in a collect of prayers. 
The occasional sermon was delivered by the Rev. Fred G. 
Leonard on “The Triumph of Truth.” Thirty-seven years of 
faithful service as minister of the church in Morris spoke in that 
sermon, which pleaded for a God-consciousness and a Christlike- 
ness in human lives amid today’s affairs. The communion ser- 
vice was conducted by Mr. Reamon, assisted by the State Super- 
intendent. The final thoughts were uttered by Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., president of the General Convention. 
It was indeed a consecration service, with the laity as well as 
the ministers silently pledging their best to the coming year. 

The business session on Thursday morning began with the 
Executive Board’s report, calling attention to the accomplish- 
ments of the year. The treasurer, Fay C. Parsons of Cortland,, 
reported the additions to the general funds of the Convention, 
the improvement in quota payments, the benefactions amount-— 
ing to $7,603.20 as aid to fifteen churches in the state, and the 
various amounts being given to the State and National Y. P. 
C. U. and the State and National Sunday School Associations. 
He reported that seventeen persons received benefit from the 
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Pension Fund, amounting to $3,044.50. The Convention ended 
the year with a balance of $183.37, maintaining its long record 
of no deficits. The Rev. Harry M. Wright, Bristol, presented the 
report of the Committee on Necrology, and the Rev. Lewis H. 
Robinson, Albion, reported for the Fellowship Committee. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, in reporting on the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University, expressed his gratitude and that of 
the faculty that the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
commencement had culminated in a remodeled and modernized 
home for the school. The sum of $10,000 has been expended, 
but this does not allow an expenditure for a new vestibule, which 
is seriously needed. The appeal is therefore being made for an 
additional sum of $2,000 to complete the work. The report of 
the State Superintendent was printed in last week’s issue of the 
Leader and will appear in the November issue of The Hmpire State 
Universalist by the request of the Convention. 

The contribution from the churches for the Ministers’ Pen- 
sion Fund amounted to $863.45 in cash and $80 in pledges. This 
is the largest sum given during this period of the depression. This 
part in the morning’s program is always an annual feature. The 
church in Albion with an offering of $100 again led in the giving. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, was the first 
speaker in the morning session. He declared that there is a new 
spirit in Universalists and they are accepting their responsibilities. 
Closed churches are opening and plans are being made in larger 
terms. While there is independence in thinking yet there is 
cooperation in our work. He was followed by Dr. Macpherson, 
who stressed the need of larger contributions from churches 
and individuals to enable the General Convention to extend its 
influence. He urged the Convention to send a young person to 
Oxford in 1937 to feel a touch with conditions abroad. 

Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, Watertown, presented the 
report of the Committee on Recommendations and the following 
were adopted: commending the Executive Board and the treasur- 
er for the Convention’s excellent financial condition; commending 
the State Superintendent’s work and report; urging the increase 
of the subscription list of The Empire State Universalisi; con- 
tinuation of liberal support to the Floral Park church; sympathy 
to Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary and the Rey. H. M. Cary, and a re- 
solve to give the work better support; continuing the Loyalty 
Campaign as in the denominational calendar, endorsing the cam- 
paign of the Theological School for $2,000 additional; urging that 
a commission make a study of the pension plan to place it on 
an actuarial basis; continuing the Superintendent’s appeal for 
the Emergency Fund; reminding churches of their obligation in 
the payment of the national quota; urging churches to place 
their endowment funds in the care of the State Convention to 
protect principal; recommending a planning-board to act in an 
advisory capacity to churches confronted by serious problems. 

Dr. Bruce Swift, Buffalo, presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and the following resolutions were adopted: 
appreciation of the hospitality of the Betts Memorial Church; 
appreciation of the occasional sermon; recommending that the 
Executive Board find a way to finance the trip of a young person 
to the Oxford Conference in 1937; the duty of Christians in 
peace-time preparations for peace. 

The Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, was the speaker 
at the banquet, which was held in the vestry of the church. 
The students from the Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity distinguished themselves by their service as waiters and 
then as a chorus. Mr. Greenway’s address on ‘Shall Our Decks 
Be Cleared for Action?” was a rallying call for a militant church. 
“The church,” he said, ‘‘must battle, with Christ as its witness, 
against all attempts to subordinate religion to nationalism. Our 
church must not allow others to impair or limit freedom of speech, 
assembly and religion. It must oppose through international 
cooperation those who block peace. We will overcome child 
labor. We will rout liquor. We will destroy Mars and all his 
loathsome followers. We will enthrone peace in the hearts of 
the people. We will have maximum wages and minimum hours. 
We will guarantee protection to the aged, the widows and or- 


phans everywhere. Nobody is going to stop us from advancing 
to these things. Our church is not a refrigerator to preserve 
perishable creeds and rose-scented philosophies. It should never 
speak softly between the storms. We have many Siegfrieds in 
our fellowship, but not enough Parsifals.”’ 

The three newspapers of the city gave the convention mar- 
velous publicity, with daily photographs of officers and speakers. 
Officers for the ensuing year are: President, George H. Bowers, 
Canton; vice-president, Louis Annin Ames, New York; secretary, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, Syracuse; treasurer, Fay C. Parsons, Cort- 
land; trustees, Carmine Fazio of Syracuse and Dr. Bruce Swift 
of Buffalo. Fellowship Committee, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, 
the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, the Rev. Cornelius Greenway, the 
Rey. Clifford R. Stetson of Middleport and John M. Atwood, Jr., 
of New Hartford. Trustees of Clinton Liberal Institute, B. B. 
Fairchild, Dexter, Miss Maud D. Whitlock, Middletown, Dr. 
J. M. Atwood and George H. Bowers. Preacher of the occasional 
sermon, the Rey. Hugh S. Tigner, Middletown; alternate, the 
Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon. The 1937 Convention will be held 


in Cortland. 
* * * 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Evelyn V. Burk 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the Universalist Church 
of. Ontario in Canada, was held in the First Universalist Church 
of Blenheim, Ontario, on Wednesday and Thursday, October 14 
and 15, with the president, Alymer Burk of Ruthven, in 
charge. 

On Wednesday evening, the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, pastor 
of the Blenheim and Olinda churches, preached the occasional 
sermon, and on Thursday morning he also had charge of the 
memorial and communion service, which has become an annual 
event of great beauty and inspiration. 

The greater part of Thursday was devoted to the hearing 
of reports and other business. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: President, A. L. James, Blenheim; vice- 
president, Albert L. Bruner, Ruthven; secretary, Miss Evelyn 
V. Burk, Blenheim; treasurer, Peter Upcott, Ruthven; trustees, 
William G. Smith, Blenheim, Stanley Upcott, Ruthven, John 
Rigby, Blenheim; Fellowship Committee, Miss Gladys Smith, 
Blenheim, Philip Bruner, Ruthven; Superintendent of Churches, 
Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Mr. Thayer, who has been pastor of the Blenheim and 
Olinda churches for the past seven years, has accepted a call to 
become pastor of the Universalist church at Urbana, IIl., and 
has thereby terminated his office as Superintendent of Churches 
in Ontario. A resolution expressing the sincere appreciation 
and grateful thanks of the convention for the efficient and de- 
voted service of Mr. and Mrs. Thayer was passed unanimously. 

An event of interest at the final Thursday evening session 
was the christening of Phyllis Jane, infant daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thayer, and granddaughter of the newly-elected president 
and Mrs. A. L. James. Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, IIL, 
officiated. 

Dr. Adams also gave the closing address of the convention. 
Speaking on the subject ‘“‘The Sacred Flame,” he expressed a 
challenge to the two churches which comprise this convention 
for continued and greater loyalty to the cause of Universalism in 
Ontario. 


* * * 


FEELING LONESOME 


In an address at Southport Sir James Jeans reminded his 
audience that the farthest away stars that we can see are three 
thousand light years away, and that therefore the light that 
comes to us from them today left them before the building of 
Rome or the siege of Troy. Stars in the Milky Way he estimates 
are one hundred and thirty thousand light years away. Some- 
how man has a hard time not feeling lonesome in a universe so 
big as ours.— New Outlook (Toronto). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE ISSUE IN SPAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Miss Eleanor Bissell in her article, ‘“Spain Then and Now,” 
in your October 24 issue, points out that ‘“‘the rebels are the con- 
servatives, the royalists, the church and the well-to-do class, 
and most of the army.” She concludes: “‘Still, most of us hope 
the rebels will win, for they seem to have some regard for prop- 
erty, and at least they are ready to preserve their country from 
Communism, which is the menace of the world today.” 

Miss Bissell fails to make clear that the forces now in arms 
against the legally constituted government of Spain were over- 
whelmingly defeated at the popular election last February. 
These rebels are attempting to overthrow by violence a legally- 
elected government, to gain by bullets what they could not attain 
by ballots. 

The issue in Spain is not Communism against Fascism, but 
democracy against armed Fascist revolt. The People’s Front 
government represents all the popular parties, Republicans, 
Socialists, Communists, and includes a Catholic party. It can- 
not be pointed out too often that these representatives hold 
their power through legal and democratic elections. 

Moreover, it is not true, as Miss Bissell asserts, that ‘“which- 
ever side wins, the Spaniards will have lost their freedom.” 
Certainly if the forces of reaction triumph not only will the 
people of Spain lose their freedom, but human rights everywhere 
are threatened. But the victory of the lawfully established 
Spanish government under the leadership of the People’s Front 
will strengthen the cause of democracy everywhere, preserving 
as it does the gains won through the ballot by the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people. 

A distinguished delegation from democratic Spain is visiting 
this country under the auspices of the North American Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy, Room 13811, 149 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, Bishop Robert L. Paddock and Dr. Harry F. 
Ward, co-chairmen. The members of this delegation are Marcel- 
ino Domingo, president of the Left Republican Party, former 
Minister of Education, Mme. Isobel de Palencia, Socialist, rep- 
resentative from Spain at the League of Nations Assembly, 
recently appointed minister to Sweden, and Rev. Luis Sarasola, 
Basque priest, member of the Franciscan order and an outstand- 
ing ecclesiastical writer. This delegation will visit various sec- 
tions of the country, and will be in Boston early in December. 

Do not miss the opportunity to hear them testify as to the 
true situation in Spain, and urge others to give them a hearing. 

Katharine Terrill. 

New York City. 


* * 


THE DANGER OF KNOWING THINGS THAT AREN’T SO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter from the ‘farm woman” in the Leader for October 
24 is very interesting. She is one of that increasing number who 
are thinking earnestly about matters which till recently they 
had taken for granted. Perhaps that is one of the compensations 
coming to us for all we have been through in the past few years 
—we shall know more. But the great danger is that we shall 
know a lot of things that aren’t so. 

This woman has made a good start. She realizes that money 
is not wealth. The real wealth of the country is in its forests, 
streams and mines, its farms and factories and people. We are 
on solid ground so far. And we can all agree without hesitation 
that some way can and must be found to give every one of usa 
chance to earn a fair share of this wealth. 

There are plenty of people who are sure they can tell us the 
right way. They are lecturing, preaching, writing books and 
magazine articles, on the subject. But, unfortunately, they 
offer us such a wide variety of theories and plans that we do not 
know which to choose. How many people, like this farm woman 
and myself, for instance, have a sufficient understanding of finan- 


cial and economic questions, and of our government, to estimate 
the relative value of the numerous conflicting plans offered? 
I can speak only for myself, but I know that I have not. I can 
only call on my common sense, try to think the thing through, 
and ask myself if it seems reasonable. 

There are many things which puzzle me abcut the gold 
standard, but it seems reasonable that we should have some 
standard, something to back up the promise to pay on our paper 
money. Mrs. Crossman quotes an Englishman, Arthur Kitson, 
to the effect that money is “‘redeemed every time it is accepted 
by the public for goods or services, and needs no gold redemp- 
tion.”? But would the money have been accepted so readily 
for goods or services if the public had not known that it would 
be redeemed in gold? To be sure, we are off the gold standard 
now, but I believe most people who think about it at all—or- 
dinary people like myself I mean—assume that this is only a 
temporary condition, and that, in any event, the government is 
back of our money, and the government can be trusted. If the 
people ever get the idea that money is just paper, and that the 
promise to pay does not mean anything, the result will be chaos. 
I remember hearing my mother tell of conditions during the Civil 
War period, before the resumption of specie payment, when no 
one knew, on any day, what a dollar would be worth the next 
day. The gold standard may be one cause of war between na- 
tions—though I can’t see why it should be—but the lack of any 
standard for our money will be likely to cause revolution. 

And then there is that book which Mrs. Crossman says has 
been ‘‘checked and rechecked for authenticity.”’ I wonder if it 
has been checked with the Constitution. Mrs. Crossman can 
do that herself. If she has I hope she will tell us where she found 
the clause “which provides for new money interest free at point 
of origin,” and give us its exact words. 

N.E.S. 


Peo ks 


THE PROPRIETORS, ETC. 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In reply to numerous inquiries, permit me to say through 
The Christian Leader that the pew owners are the “proprietors”’ 
who constitute the historic corporation, Second Society of Uni- 
versalists in the Town of Boston. The burning of certain of the 
pews a few years ago, of course, did not affect the legal status of 
proprietors. 

When the proprietors bought of Nathan Matthews 12,141 
square feet of land at the corner of Clarendon Street and Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston, in 1871, and there built a stone church with 
memorial windows to honor Hosea Ballou, Thomas A. Goddard, 
et al., in 1871-1872, a plan of the 148 pews (each pew valued) 
was prepared for the proprietors of the corporation, and printed, 
together with the following statement: 

“The pews will be offered for sale at public auction at the 
church on Monday evening, Dec. 23, 1872, at 7.30 o’clock. 
Terms: Deeds of pews in the School Street Church properly 
transferred to the corporation will be received at their original 
valuation in payment for pews purchased in the new church; 
but purchasers who do not pay in this manner will be required 
to pay in cash, or 20 percent in cash; 85 percent July 1, 1878, and 
35 percent Jan. 1, 1874, with interest at 7 percent per annum. 
Settlement to be made by notes, and deeds will be given when 
notes are paid in full.”’ 

Proprietors of the First Baptist Society of Boston, of the 
Old South Society (Congregational), of Trinity Church (Episco- 
pal), of Arlington Street Church (Unitarian) and other Protes+ 
tant churches in Boston, used substantially the same plan in 
changing location. Nobody who merely hired a pew was ever, — 
in these Protestant corporations, legally entitled to vote in cor- 
poration affairs. 


Hosea S. Ballou. 
Bosion, Mass. 
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The Social Gospel of Jesus 


The Great Galilean Returns. 
Henry Kendall Booth. 
$2.00.) 


Dr. Booth sets out to account for the 
loss and rediscovery of the Galilean and 
his Message. First it is asked: Who was 
Jesus and what sort of an age did he live 
n? What did he actually preach as his 
message? What were the forces that 
remanded his gospel to oblivion and di- 
rected the interest and effort of his “fol- 
lowers” into the ecclesiasticism, the sacra- 
mentalism, and the asceticism which so 
distorted his message? Then there is a 
description of the rise of modern national- 
ism and industrialism, both of which ob- 
scured the social teaching of the Nazarene. 
And finally the rediscovery of the lost 
gospel and its challenge to our time are 
the author’s theme. It is a comprehensive 
subject that Dr. Booth has chosen, and 
necessarily he can touch only briefly on 
each successive topic, but he is very skill- 
ful in his analysis, even if this requires a 
continuity of emphasis upon the social 
aspect of the Christian message and a cor- 
responding depreciation, not to say ex- 
clusion, of the complementary personal 
aspects of the religion. 

The people to whom Jesus brought his 
own message are well portrayed, a simple 
folk dominated by a worldly-wise, cynical, 
urbane intelligentsia and by the cruel, 
implacable militarist rule of Rome. His 
own Galilee was the “‘hotbed of Jewish 
rebellion against the ruling classes.” 
Everywhere about him was the excited 
talk of revolt, of the day when the mighty 
would be put down from their seats and 
the hungry filled with good things. He 
belonged to a social order in which the 
rich grew richer and the poor grew poorer. 
Jesus grew up in close touch with a conflict, 
not in a remote village untouched by social 
issues. 

The message of Jesus, while it was in 
part couched in the language of the popular 
poems and pamphlets about a new world- 
order about to be set up miraculously by 
God, dealt with a Kingdom which meant a 
rule of God within human hearts, a King- 
dom which would prosper by the conta- 
gion of character. With great variety 
and only superficial inconsistency, he 
comes to his central idea in many moods 
and from varying starting-points; his 
talk about it is picturesque, not abstract, 
and what he says reveals “‘the eager effort 
of a soul on fire with a great idea to impart 
to men his living thoughts.” It was not 
a new form for society, but a new spirit, 
which he proposed. 

What we know of the early church is, 


By 
(Seribners. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 


by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


of course, confused hy the caution which 
it was necessary that its adherents should 
exercise. The actual teaching would 
cause difficulty with the authorities, as 
we know it did, and no doubt the docu- 
ments we possess toned down at some 
points the extremer precepts of the gospel. 
But we can read enough to see that the 
original Jewish-Christian church was chief- 
ly composed of toilers and poor people 
who yearned for justice and responded 
gladly to the democracy of spirit which 
characterized the early Christian commun- 
ities. (The Epistle of James is a vigorous 
expression of that spirit.) The early 
church dreamed of the overthrow of the 
Empire. 

Unhappily the Empire really succeeded 
when it seemed to surrender to Christian- 
ity. Already Paul had exalted a gospel 
about Jesus in place of the gospel of Jesus, 
and the translation of the church’s teach- 
ing into the thought-forms of the Greek 
world resulted in profound changes which 
made Christianity more like its rivals; 
creeds and ceremonies and an other-world- 
ly attitude proclaimed its surrender to the 
popular demands. Ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, sacramental efficacy, and the pur- 
suit of “salvation” for another world and 
another life became the concern of priest 
and layman alike. 

In the world which we call modern 
there were new forces tending to conceal 
or at least to becloud the religion of Jesus. 
The old dogmatism continued in Protes- 
tantism, even while the Bible rather than 
the church was exalted as the source of 
authority; ecclesiasticism continued, for 
old priest became new presbyter; and Con- 
fessions elaborately worked out in ab- 
stract language at Geneva or Westminster 
were not essentially different from Creeds 
which formulated the majority sentiment 
at the church Councils of Nicaea and 
Trent. But new influences came in capi- 
talism, industrialism, and nationalism, 
all combining to enthrone Mammonism 
and Materialism. 

Dr. Booth rapidly surveys the story of 
our rediscovery of the social gospel; first 
the light of science, with its illumination 
of the pages of an open Bible in which 
prophetic religion can be seen at odds with 
priestly cults, in which can be seen a new 
portrait of the man Jesus; then the fire of 
social passion in the hearts of pioneers, 
Ruskin, Maurice, Kingsley, Wendt, Weiss, 
Gladden, Peabody, Graham Taylor, 
Rauschenbush—and, of course, many whom 
Booth cannot take time to name; then the 
practical steps and the projected programs 
and the widespread evidence today that 
religion takes its social task in earnest. 
But after that, what? The grim truth that 
as yet the Jarger part of human life is un- 
touched by the essential and authentic 


spirit of Jesus. So, finally, a challenge to 
the followers of Jesus today to take 
seriously waste, ruthless commercialism, 
and war. And a fourfold platform of re- 
form—equality of privilege; cooperation 
to replace competition; service in place of 
profit as the motive of production, and the 
utilization of our vast resources in the 
interest of all instead of an economics of 
searcity for the sake of high prices; and 
finally good will. All very simple to state, 
very hard to achieve. 

Obviously in the course of a little more 
than two hundred pages Dr. Booth cannot 
argue his theses, cannot dispose of the 
rival interpretations of Christian history, 
cannot do justice to the complementary 
truths. But there is a value in a clear and 
concise statement of the essential social 
implications of the gospel of Jesus, and in 
these respects Dr. Booth’s book merits 
high praise. The effect of a rapid reading 
of the long story of neglect and deliberate 
concealment of the real purpose of Jesus is 
a very definite one; we are not allowed to 
lose ourselves in the niceties of historical » 
debate; we are compelled to face some 
simple facts already well substantiated, 
and then we are asked what our own 
time is willing to do about them. If we 
cannot find an answer, or if, finding one, 
we cannot take a stand, we shall be ex- 
posed to the fickle winds of political ex- 
pediency and to the pressure of selfish 
considerations, which will mean we are at 
any rate not Christian. 


eee 


Mr. Peek on the Rampage 


Why Quit Our Own? By George N. 
Peek with Samuel Crowther. (D. 
Van Nostrand. 50 cents.) 


A campaign document which would 
hardly deserve serious notice if it were not 
an example of the extreme economic na- 
tionalism which some very short-sighted 
politicians are trying to establish as a 
sound alternative to our American policy, 
this book is marked by bitterness, un- 
worthy attacks upon individuals, and 
appeais to prejudice. We should deplore 
it just as heartily if it were an attack upon 
the Republican policies instead of on Mr. 
Roosevelt and his advisers on foreign 
trade. 

One cannot escape the conclusion, as 
one reads this egotistical book, that George 
N. Peek’s principal concern is to get his 
own way; any party and any leader will 
do (once it was Al Smith, then Roosevelt, 
and now Landon) so long as he will take 
Peek into his inner circle of advisers. Mr, 
Peek was tried in the A. A. A., but became 
impossible as a colleague; then Mr. 
Roosevelt shunted him into a position 
created under the N. R. A. as special ad- 

(Continued on page 1437) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 
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gift I send 
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+ A better world 
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Last Sunday hundreds of Universalists of all ages carried to church 


school their offerings for Japan. 


Quite aside from the work these 


gifts make possible, the opportunity to practice friendliness, afforded 
annually by this program, is a power for good throughout our church. 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 


Early in the year announcement was 
made on this page of the service Rev. L. G. 
Williams was to render our churches and 
schools as dramatic consultant of the 
G.S.S. A. If you missed this announce- 
ment or if you wish to refresh your mem- 
ory regarding the plan turn to the Sep- 
tember 6 issue of the Leader. 

In addition to individual help, Mr. Wil- 
liams will prepare for occasional publica- 
tion on this page items of general informa- 
tion and interest to all. There follows the 
first in this series: 


Dramatics in Religious Education. 
A book of less than a hundred pages, with- 
out a study of which no definitely re- 
ligious group should start any dramatic 
project, is ‘Principles and Technique in 
Religious Dramatics’ by Elisabeth Ed- 
land, published by the Methodist Book 
Concern in its “Training Courses for 
Leadership” series. Condensed into small 
compass are stated the correct principles 
for the church use of drama and the 
dramatic method in its educational pro- 
gram. Two-thirds of the book is con- 
cerned with the technical aspects of pro- 
ducing a play, with the emphasis on es- 
sential things the amateur should have in 
mind as related to the text, the player, the 
playing space, the director and the au- 
dience. The remainder of the book deals 
with the stimulation of the dramatic imag- 
ination in the church school, creative 
dramatization by children, ete. Ques- 
tions with each of its ten chapters should 
suggest productive study and discussion 
for any church group desiring to fit itself 
for service in this fi ld. A group of people 
devoted to the study and production. of 
dramatic material is as much needed in 
every church as those groups whose ends 


are social or financial, and which often 
overlap each other in their activities. 
A ‘Players’ Guild’? might well be formed 
in every church, to be regarded as having 
an important and enduring function, both 
educational and inspirational. But do not 
put the responsibility on the minister; it 
is not his job. And let the activity be a 
definite and integral part of institutional 
activities, not the adventitious one of 
“putting on a show.” Worship is an art. 
“Drama, too, is an art. .We must recog- 
nize it as such.” 
L.G. W. 


* * 


EXCELLENT FOR LEADERS OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


Are the superintendents of your be- 
ginners or primary departments conducting 
worship service in the traditional way—a 
hymn or two followed by Scripture or 
Bible verses, a prayer, the offering, a story 
and a closing hymn? If so, they will be 
much interested in Jeanette EH. Perkins’ 
newest book, ‘‘As Children Worship.” <A 
few years ago Miss Perkins followed this 
general pattern. Then she began asking 
herself fearless questions as to just what 
this practice Sunday after Sunday was 
really doing to the children who engaged in 
it, what meaning and value it had for them. 
To answer that question she had to ask 
many more. The result was a determina- 
tion to study the practice thoroughly 
from the point of view of the little child. 
This book is the first of a series of three in 
which she reports her findings and convic- 
tions. It is interestingly written, as 
everything Miss Perkins writes is, is 
thought-provoking and suggestive. The 
book discusses the use of silence in worship, 
children’s participation in worship, helping 
children to express their thoughts. It in- 


cludes introits, invocations and poems for 
the opening of the service, poems and 
prayers for the period of silence, poems, 
prayers and litanies made from the 
thoughts of primary children, and opening 
songs and musical responses. 

We should like to be able to present a 
copy to every leader of children through- 
out our denomination. Our two loan li- 
brary copies are in constant use with a 
waiting list of eager readers. We are will- 
ing to add more names to this, or if you 
prefer purchasing, the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House will care for your order. 
The book costs $1.25. 


* * 


GETTING STARTED 


The setting of Improvement Goals for 
1936-37 has met with enthusiasm in many 
quarters. Below is the list of the first. 
schools reporting their desire to cooperate 
in the plan. And because we think you 
will be interested to see on which goals 
each school intends to concentrate we shall 
report that also. First, the goals them- 
selves: 

Objectives. 
Leadership. 

Workers’ Conference. 
Organization. 
Membership. 
Worship. 

Courses of Study. 
Parents. 

Adult Education. 

10. Friendship Offerings. 
Arlington, Mass.: 8, 8, 10. 
Malden, Mass.: 3, 5, 8, 10. 
Guilford, Maine: 1, 5, 6, 8. 
New York City (Prescott House), 1, 5, 8, 

10. 

Canton, Mass.: 1, 8, 8. 

North Attleboro, Mass.: 38, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
West Somerville, Mass.: 8, 5, 6, 10. 

Kent, Ohio: 2, 5, 10. 

Hardwick, Miass.: 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6; 7) 6, 10s 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.: 5, 6, 8, 10. 

Springfield, Mass. (Unity): 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7,. 

8, 10. 

Webster City, Iowa: 8, 5, 7, 9, 10. 

Framingham, Mass.: 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10. 

Peoriallls 2 ae bs Oso none 

Norway, Maine: 2, 8, 5, 8. 

Dexter, Maine: 8, 8. 

Syracuse, N. ¥.: 2, 5, 6, 8, 9. 
* * 


CONIA MA WN PE 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At its last annual meeting our church in 
Portsmouth, N. H., appointed a Commit- 
tee of Religious Education. This is a 
“vepresentative’”’ group, each member 
being associated with some one of the 
organizations of the church. Monthly 
meetings are being held and considerable 
progress toward a more unified educa- 
tional program for the entire parish has 
already been made. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


The Program Committee has prepared 
a series of suggested topics for this year 
under the general heading, ‘‘The Individ- 
ual and His Relation to Other Personali- 
ties.” Below are the suggestions for the 
first month: 


The Individual 

“We are all members one of another. ’— 
‘St. Paul. 

In your discussion this month, consider 
the fact that no man can live by himself 
alone. Man is a social creature. There- 
fore, one important thing which he must 
learn is how to get along with others. 

Auguste Sabatier, in the introduction 
to his ‘Religions of Authority,” says: 
“The individual and society are the object 
one of another. Their apparently con- 
tradictory rights are, in reality, mutual 
duties. The moral dignity of a society is 
measured by what it does to educate and 
form the personality of its members, the 
moral dignity of an individual by what he 
does for his brothers, and for the social 
body to which he belongs. The well-being 
of one necessarily depends upon that of 
the other. Where individuality is weak, 
without initiative or energy, the social 
body, whatever its extent in space, is 
neither strong nor really great. That so- 
ciety which, to maintain itself, oppresses 
individual souls, and sacrifices their rights 
and their culture to its own tranquillity, is 
like a mother who should devour her own 
ehildren. The individual who, by his own 
selfishness, exploits or destroys the social 
bond, is the perverse or heedless child who, 
to warm himself, sets fire to the house of 
his fathers.” 

First Meeting: Ask your minister to 
‘prepare a talk upon the theme suggested 
by the above quotation. Ask each mem- 
‘ber to be prepared to discuss the topic with 
the pastor. 

Second Meeting: Let the chairman list 
on the blackboard evidences of Admiral 
Byrd’s dependence upon others while iso- 
Jated in his hut in the South Pole expe- 
dition. Ask the members to offer additions 
to the list. Here are a few: He was alone, 
yet he depended on his financial backers 
in the U. S. A.; on ship-builders, makers 
of instruments, producers and distributors 
of supplies, members of the crew, mem- 
bers of the expedition, members of scien- 
tific societies, broadcasters, writers of 
books, and finally, on his close associates, 
for his rescue. 

Third Meeting: A week before the meet- 
ing date, assign these topics to members for 
brief talks to be followed by a general 
discussion: 

“Tt Takes Eleven Men to Make a Win- 
ning Football Team. (An _ interesting 
talk could be made on the folly of the 
newspaper writers in giving so much space 


to the fellow who carries the ball wnile 
ignoring the man who makes the pathway 
clear.) 

“No Pitcher Ever Won a_ Baseball 
Game Alone.” 

“Self-made Men Receive a Lot of Help 
from Others.” 

Fourth Meeting: Turn out the lights as 
a musician begins to play a meditative 
number. Conduct this service as a period 
worship program with special music and 
readings. Have these assigned long enough 
ahead to be adequately prepared. Ex- 


cellent advice as to how to carry on this, 
kind of program may be found on pages 
88-44 in ‘Youth at Worship.” (This 
book was previously mentioned as a 
valuable aid in planning worship services 
and it should be owned by all Unions. 
Send for a copy at headquarters—L65 cents.) 
The following readings may be given: 

“Among Men as One Who Serves,” 
p. 108, “Forty Fruitful Years,” by Dr. 
Frederick W. Betts. 

“Brothers All,” p. 145, ““Handicapped,”’ 
by Hall, the life-story of Dr. Frederick A. 
Bisbee. 

“Abou Ben Adhem.”’ 

Ask your pastor to close the meeting 
with a prayer. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Maes. 


PUBLIC MEETING 


The first Public Meeting of the season 
was held at St. Paul’s Universalist Church 
in Palmer on Oct. 28. The attendance 
was very gratifying and the day most in- 
teresting. 

Music provided by the entertaining 
church was enjoyed by all. Mrs. Carsley 
favored at the organ and the Misses 
Grace and Dorothy Christiansen added to 
the enjoyment of the day by their vocal 
selections. 

The three projects of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association were 
presented during the morning session. 
Mrs. Perey R. Moody, state chairman of 
Japan Work, gave an informative talk 
concerning the people and centers of ac- 
tivity in Japan. 

The work of North Carolina was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Emory E. Ellis, state 
chairman of that department. She told 
of the origin and growth of Universalism 
in the South and spoke in detail of the 
various points of interest in North Caro- 
lina, calling attention to the literature 
available on this subject. 

Owing to the unfortunate accident which 
Mrs. Taylor recently suffered, she was un- 
able to speak as planned. The Clara 
Barton Birthplace and Camp was there- 
fore presented by Mrs. Carl F. Elsner, 
who has for two years served as camp 
mother during the summer. Her living 
account of the children and their activities 
brought the work of the Diabetic Camp 
clearly before all who listened to her. It 
is the human touch which makes such work 
live for those who know it only through 
what they hear. 

Between the morning and afternoon 
sessions a most delicious luncheon was 
served by the ladies of the Palmer church. 

The afternoon session started with a 
question period conducted by the president. 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. The questions asked 
were thought-provoking and showed a 
genuine interest in the work of our women, 


and a desire to be informed on any points 
not wholly understood. 

The closing address, given by Rev. 
William Wallace Rose, D. D., of Lynn, 
on “The Gospel According to You,’ 
offered a challenge to all who heard it. 
The worth-whileness of the individual, the 
place of the individual in life and the surety 
that behind every great movement is one 
individual with faith, against many, was 
the keynote of his address. It sent us to 
our many homes and churches with a desire 
to meet the opportunities at hand with 
steadfastness and faith, to push on even 
against odds. 

The day at Palmer was worth while, 
helpful, inspiring, and enjoyed by all who 
were able to be in attendance. 

Ruth Drowne. 


* * 


WHY A CHURCH? 


Haven’t you been asked this question 
over and over again? In an article called 
“The Church Is a Service Station,” by 
Paul W. Quillan in the September issue of 
The Pilgrim Highroad, we find some very 
interesting paragraphs, two of which we 
take the liberty of giving you. It is one 
answer to this question. 

“No parable is complete enough to cover 
adequately so large a subject as the Church 
and its varied functions, but I hold up be- 
fore you the interesting parable of the 
service the Church of Jesus can render. 

“God’s service station is the Church. 
Surely that is a function of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Wrecks of personality do 
need to be reclaimed. Road information in 
the midst of times like these needs to be 
given. Preventive work, that our journey 
may be safer, is certainly needed. And 
best of all, dynamic that should provide 
energy for us to continue on the journey 
of our life, needs to be given. For when all 
is said and done, as we face the world crisis, 
we know that the world crisis comes 
back at last to the individual mind and 
heart.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached 
the sermon at the installation of Rev. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., in Norwich, Conn., 
Oct. 28. Dr. van Schaick will deliver the 
address at the fortieth anniversary of the 
Women’s Alliance of the Metropolitan 
District to be celebrated in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 18, and will preach at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity Nov. 15. 


Arthur Sinclair Beatty of Winthrop, 
Maine, and Methuen, Mass., and Miss 
Mildred Frances Dixon of Augusta, Maine, 
and Beverly, Mass., were married on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 24, in the home of 
Mrs. Fred H. Moulton, Lexington, Mass. 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, a close and long-time 
friend of the Dixon family, officiated, using 
the single ring service. Mr. Beatty is a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, while Mrs. 
Beatty is a graduate of Wheaton. Mrs. 
Beatty for several years has been a teacher 
in Beverly, Mass. The new home will be 
at 42 High Street, Methuen, Mass., from 
which place Mr. Beatty will work as an 
insurance adjuster. 


Maine 


Pittsfield—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. Attendance at church school has 
been good through September and Oc- 
tober. There are 292 on the roll at present. 
The twelfth annual fellowship supper and 
roll call of the members of the church will 
be held on Sunday evening, Nov.15. The 
present officers are: Moderator, Sanger M. 
Cook; clerk-treasurer, Nellie M. Hinne- 
well; assistant treasurer, Mary Spear; 
charge of communion table, Grace Walker; 
resolutions, Florence Buxton; deacons, 
C. R. Phinney, H. E. Condon, P. J. Whit- 
ten, C. P. Morrell. The Mardi Gras was 
held Nov. 5. This is the form the annual 
fair took this year. The hostesses and all 
at the tables were in colorful costumes. 
It was a miniature of the streets of New 
Orleans. There was a parade of floats, 
which were judged for their beauty and 
originality. The annual parish supper and 
parish meeting were held Oct. 29. This 
supper is always free to all who are in- 
terested in the church. 


Massachusetts 


Stoughton.— Rev. Luther G. Morris, 
pastor. Sunday, Oct. 25, was kept as 
annual Old Home Day. The church was 
filled. The church school orchestra of 
violins, cellos, piano, and organ, about 
twenty persons in all, accompanied the 
hymn singing and presented a splendid in- 
troductory program. The minister had 
charge of the order of the service, which was 
more informal than the usual! worship ser- 
vice. Mr. Morris spoke of his own type of 
ministry for the community, and intro- 
duced three speakers. The first was Dr. 


and Interests 


Edward Ewing, local physician, member 
of the Congregational church. Out of his 
large experience with the uncertainties 
and troubles of human lives, he pointed 
out the importance of the personal appli- 
cation of religion as a power to strengthen, 
comfort, and cheer. Dr. Charles H. Puffer, 
now of Glastonbury, Connecticut, pastor 
of the church nearly forty years ago, with 
his old time vigor emphasized the im- 
portance of keeping to the dependable 
fundamentals of our faith. These funda- 
mentals are our idea of God, the workable- 
ness of the way of Christ, the underlying 
truth of the Bible. The third speaker was 
the State Superintendent, Dr. Coons, who 
had been with the church in its darker 
days and now was present to rejoice in the 
victories of a leadership which has made 
the old First Parish church a force for 
good universally recognized. Following 
the service in the main church room, a free 
dinner was served to 250 persons in the 
vestry. 

West Somerville—After having heard 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, formerly of 
Livermore Falls, Maine, for the last three 
Sundays in September, a call was extended 
to him to become the pastor of this church 
beginning on Oct. 1. On the first Sunday of 
his pastorate, the congregation joined in 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper. The 
young people have started the year in an 
active spirit. A hike was enjoyed to the 
zoo at Spot Pond, after which a social eve- 
ning was spent at the home of the presi- 
dent, Miss Bertha Jones. The young peo- 
ple have commenced to study the Per- 
sonal Religious Living pamphlet of the 
“Christian Youth Building a New World” 
Series. As part of this program Professor 
Coe of Tufts discussed on Nov. 1 the sub- 
ject of Humanism. The church school has 
started and the teachers have already had 
one conference. Both the senior choir and 
the junior choir are under the leadership 
of Miss Beatrice Sweet. On Thursday 
evening, Oct.29, the annual harvest supper 
and entertainment was held with approxi- 
mately 175 in attendance. Moving-pic- 
tures were shown of a trip around the 
world. All the organizations are working 
toward the goals they have set for them- 


selves. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Boston ministers got away to a 
fine start on their meetings for the season 
on Oct. 19, when there were thirty-five in 
attendance. The speaker was Dr. Frank 
Jennings, Executive Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. Dr. 
Jennings came to tell our men about the 
National Preaching Mission which is to be 
held in Boston on Dee. 8, 4, 5, and 6. 
Boston is one of twenty-five cities to join 


in this country-wide religious enterprise. 
His forceful address emphasized three dis- 
tinct reasons for confidence in the Mission: 
First, it is prophetic in the sense of having 
sensed a vital and widespread need and 
initiating a movement to meet that need; 
second, it promises constructive and perma- 
nent results; and, third, it is both national 
and interdenominational. 

The meeting was shortened a little on 
Oct. 19 to enable the group to go over to 
14 Beacon Street, Congregational Head- 
quarters, to meet and hear Sherwood Eddy, 
who was speaking in Boston that same 
forenoon. 

The second meeting of the ministers for 
the year was held on Oct. 26, with Miss 
Florence D. Chapin of the Boston Center 
for Adult Education. Miss Chapin is an 
expert and teacher of the Discussion Meth- 
od as a method for general culture and en- 
lightened social action. She treated and 
ilustrated the general discussion, the 
panel method, and the symposium. The 
importance of a wise and tactful leader for 
the discussion group was stressed. 

There was no meeting of our ministerial 
group at 16 Beacon Street on Nov. 2. 
That date was given to the first of our 
union ministers’ meeting, which was held 
in Gordon Chapel of the Old South Church. 

Our meetings will be resumed on Noy. 
9 at 16 Beacon Street, and for that meet- 
ing, and the ones to follow, Dr. Bissell, 
chairman of the program committee, 
promises an interesting array of speakers, 


* * 


RECEPTION TO DR. AND MRS. 
BROOKS 


On Oct. 22 the First Parish in Malden 
tendered a reception to Dr. and Mrs. 
Brooks. At 6.80 p. m. exactly 250 gath- 
ered for a dinner in the Social Hall. At 
8 o’clock a recognition service was held in 
the church. There were 300 present. 
Paul D. Turner, chairman of the board of 
trustees, presided. Harry E. Rodgers, 
the organist, played, and John Rundlett 
was the soloist. Mr. Turner first called 
upon Miss Elizabeth Holden, who grad- 
uated from St. Lawrence University and 
the Canton Theological School last June. 
She brought greetings as the newest mem- 
ber of the church staff. Mr. Turner then 
called upon Charles E. Odegaard of the 
faculty of Radcliffe College, who brought 
greetings from the Beta Theta Pi Frater- 
nity, of which Dr. Brooks is National 
Alumni Counselor. The third speaker was 
Mrs. Edmund B. Kiely, who brought 
greetings and a message from the women 
of the church. 


The parish was most fortunate to have — 


present for the dinner and service Dr. and 
Mrs. Leroy W. Coons. Dr. Coons, when 
called upon, brought greetings from the 
churches of the Massachusetts Convention 
and told of the many delightful contacts 
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he had had with the old First Parish. 
Mr. Turner then presented Dr. Brooks 
with a new doctor’s gown. Dr. Brooks 
responded by expressing his great appre- 
ciation for the gift and by reviewing briefly 
some of the outstanding events of the past 
eight years in the church, mentioning some 
of the great personalities who had gone on. 
He also sounded the note for the year 
ahead, and, having been requested to do so, 
he told something about St. Lawrence 
University and the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Canton Theological School 
when the degree was conferred. At the 
close of the service Dr. and Mrs. Brooks 
stood in the trustees’ room and received 
their friends. The entire evening was 
most informal and a most wonderful spirit 
was in evidence. Jt was an event that all 
who were present will long remember. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


In accordance with the vote of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association the fol- 
lowing Advisory Committee was appointed 
by President Stanley Manning to cooperate 
with the officers of the Institute of World 
Affairs: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
Portland, Maine; Mrs. Carol T. Restall, 
Melrose, Mass.; Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
Arlington, Mass.; Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Saco, Maine. 

Part of its work will consist of: (1) Fur- 
nishing State Conventions with full in- 
formation in regard to the Institute of 
World Affairs. (2) Placing the facilities 
of the Institute of World Affairs at the 
disposal of the various organizations of 
the Universalist denomination. This in- 
cludes providing speakers when requested, 
and arranging for information in regard to 
World Affairs being placed at the disposal 
of such organizations as desire them. 
(3) Arranging for appointments in each 
parish of an informal committee with 
whom the officers of the I. W. A. may com- 
municate as occasion arises. 

The trustees of the First Universalist 
Church of Arlington have placed that 
church first in line in supporting the In- 
stitute of World Affairs. Acting in ac- 
cordance with the vote of the recent church 
meeting, these trustees have appointed 
the following committee on the Institute 
of World Affairs: Warren J. Guild, Robert 
F. Needham, Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews, 
Arthur I. Andrews, chairman. Acting 
also as a member of the committee is Rev. 
Robert M. Rice of the General Advisory 
Committee. 

The recent State Convention in New 
Hampshire passed a resolution commend- 
ing the Institute of World Affairs, ‘‘gso 
ably directed by Prof. Arthur I. Andrews.” 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The club begins its 1936-37 season on 
Monday, Nov. 9, at 6 p. m., with Henry H. 
Meyer, dean Boston University School of 
Religion and Social Work, speaking on 


“Church and State in the Third Reich.” 
This meeting will be held at the City Club, 
Boston. Guest tickets $1.25. Prospec- 
tive new members $1.00. The addition of 
twenty-one new members last year is the 
inspiration for another campaign for more 
men. It already looks like five or six new 
men at the November meeting. Victor A. 
Friend is devoting much valuable time to 
the success of his administration. If 
radicals attack the church and religion, re- 
ligious men may well ask themselves if 
they are adequately showing their appre- 
ciation of them, by rallying to the services 
of worship and to-the vital organizations 
of the church. Ministers and laymen alike. 
The club finds that the automobile and 
the lowered railroad rates extend its field 
of service. The winter’s program is un- 
usually good. Notify the secretary as to 
guests and as to prospective members. 
James D. Tillinghast, 

6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge. 

Kir 5144. 

ES * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1433) 
viser to the President on foreign trade, 
till the Supreme Court eliminated the 
office with the parent scheme. And one 
sees clearly why he was not tolerated by 
those with whom he was supposed to work. 
Now he turns on Mr. Hull, Mr. Wallace, 
Dr. Tugwell and the other economists, 
whom he refers to with a condescension 
which comes close to contempt, and even 
on his former chief, the President, with a 
venom which shows how his pride was 
hurt when he could not get his own way. 

Mr. Peek will not help any party if this 
confused and bitter polemic is all he has to 
offer; he will embarrass those whom he 
adopts for the moment as his collabor- 
ators. 

America must buy in foreign markets if 
she is to maintain any exports to foreign 
countries. The kind of isolation Mr. Peek 
advocates, protected by high tariffs, would 
very quickly depress our whole industrial 
and agricultural system. Of course he 
has given years to the consideration of 
agricultural problems, and we do not pro- 
fess to be expert in his field, but even if we 
changed our minds it is not under the 
banner of a man who writes this sort of 
book that we should be willing to enlist to 
promote the policies he advocates. 

Te we) 
A Wild Apache 


Broncho Apache. By Paul I. Wellman. 
(Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Mr. Wellman, a Kansas City journalist, 
has made a vivid story out of what little 
is known of Massai, an historical character 
mentioned in General Miles’s ‘‘Personal 
Recollections.”’ Of pioneer stock, the 
author has enough familiarity with the 
real mentality of the Apache Indian to 
make his story realistic. Massai makes 
his way from Illinois to Arizona, escaping 
from a prison train in September, 1886, 


and becomes an outlaw sought by both 
whites and Indians. The author has 
talked with an old woman who was carried 
off by him. He was ceaselessly hunted by 
Indian scouts and Federal cavalrymen and 
lives were lost in the attempt to catch him. 
Out of the scraps of information and the 
traditions of this outlaw and others, Mr. 
Wellman has made a story that may yet 
provide enough melodrama and romance 
for a screen ‘‘Western.”’ 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE IS- 

LAND LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


Delegations are coming from many 
churches to enjoy the-fellowship of the 
annual banquet at the First Universalist 
Church, Worcester, Tuesday, Nov. 10. 
Tickets are seventy-five cents, and have 
been sent to presidents of men’s clubs or 
ministers. In order that the local com- 
mittee can know how many are to be 
served, reservations are being made by 
remittance of the ticket money to Herbert 
R. Dixon, 146 Highland Street, Worcester. 
This should be done at once. 

Fred B. Perkins, the speaker of the oc- 
casion, is a Providence attorney and a 
Universalist layman. He has a thorough- 
going belief in the importance of the 
church in the life of the individual and the 
community. In talking to laymen about 
the potent influence of organized religion, 
he points out many fundamental consid- 
erations of which they are not always 
aware or tend to overlook. Those who 
hear Mr. Perkins are bound to go away 
stimulated with the idea that running a 
church is a man’s job. 

There is an automobile park next to the 
church, which stands on Pleasant Street 
in the central part of the city. 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


And I thought I was close to the head 
of the list with my sixty-two year old 
subscription to the Leader and its fore- 
bears. But now comes George Gregg of 
Canandaigua, N. Y., with a lead of twelve 
years. 

Rev. Geogre T. Carl at Winchester re- 
marked that he had been surprised at the 
number of strangers driving through the 
town who have stopped and asked to be 
shown the Memorial Church. Evidently 
it fills a place with our people, and as evi- 
dently that for which it stands is by no 
means a dead issue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Osborn, of our 
church in Dover, recently celebrated their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 

Out of town callers—Rev. James W. 
Bixler, D. D., Exeter, Colonel George E. 
Danforth and Robert N. French and wife 
of Nashua, Dr. Oluf Tandberg and wife, 
and Rev. E. L. Noble and wife of Dover, 
Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Blair and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Lyons of Nashua. 

Girl Scout Sunday was observed at our 
Portsmouth church Oct. 25. The music 
was by the Girl Scout Drum and Bugle 
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Corps. At the church service Mrs. Thorn- 
ton Weeks was soloist, and the sermon was 
by the pastor, Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, 
subject, ‘On My Honor.” 

Twenty-one Dover young people at- 
tended the Tri-State gathering at Ports- 
mouth. 

The ministers of Dover united on a 
“Go to Church Sunday” with display ad- 
vertising for Oct. 25. If results were as 
good elsewhere as at the Universalist 
church, they may be well satisfied with 
their effort. 

Onward has the slogan—‘‘The Young 
People of Today are the Church of To- 
morrow.” I sincerely hope so. But it 
has a familiar sound; we have heard it 
often in past years, which raises the ques- 
tion: Where is the church of the young 
people of yesterday? And before that we 
used to hear, ‘“The Sunday School of To- 
day is the Church of Tomorrow.” And 
what about the church of the Sunday 
schools of our day before yesterdays? 
Slogans are all right if we take them 
seriously. 

After reading the story of Grace Church, 
Lowell: 

I have been in Lowell but little, can 
find my way through only with the aid of 
the big route figures, and I go around 
when I can. But my grandparents, the 
great grands and the great great grands, 
all are at rest in the Hildreth Cemetery 
in Dracut. My father was orphaned 
while yet small. He was not rugged and 
was grudgingly cared for by relatives, 
mainly in the home of an aunt whose 
husband was severe to harshness. At the 
age of twelve he was pushed out into the 
world, and was on his own ever after. 
There was a school teacher who was kind 
to him, so that the neglected child loved 
him. When well up in the teens he drifted 
back to Lowell. His uncle was deacon of 
a soundly orthodox church, but Mr. 
Merrill belonged to the First Universalist 
Church, hence father made that his church, 
and one of the host of Bradley ministers— 
it seems to have run in the blood—became 
Universalist. 

I saw no mention in Mr. Harris’s article 
of what Rev. Abel C. Thomas in his auto- 
biography speaks of as the ‘“‘School of the 
Prophets.”’ We had no theological schools 
at that time, and Rev. Thomas B. Thayer 
of the First Church and Mr. Thomas of 
the Second Church, working together, had 
several students. Mr. Thomas in his 
book mentions eight. I have heard father 
say there were nine, but I cannot name 
the ninth. There were four from each 
church. Of the Second Church, J. W. 
Hanson, George H. Emerson, W. G. Cam- 
bridge and D. M. Reid (later Unitarian). 
Of the First Church, H. R. Nye, Varnum 
Lincoln, J. J. Putnam (later Unitarian) 
and my father. But it was Dr. Miner, 
successor to Thomas, who loaned father 
the money to attend Lebanon Liberal 
Institute for finishing touches. 
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Speaking of the religious intolerance of 
those days, I quote from L. C. Browne’s 
“Review of the Writings of Matthew 
Hale Smith,” published in 1847: 

“We know a young man who taught 
school in Townsend during the winter 
after this affair. (A most disgraceful 
incident. A. M. B.).... The young 
man was preparing for the Universalist 
ministry. This was not known when he 
was engaged; and when it was discovered 
that he was a Universalist, the committee 
sent him word, requesting to be released 
from their contract, as his religious senti- 
ments were objectionable to the people. 
The name of the teacher is Bradley, now 
Rey. C. A. Bradley, of West Haverhill, 
Mass.” 

The writer stated it mildly when he said 
“‘requested.”’ As I have heard father tell 
it, they simply repudiated their contract. 
But father was of his times, and I think 
enjoyed a scrap of this kind. When the 
committee found that they must defend 
their action in the courts they backed 
down ungracefully, and he kept the school 
to the satisfaction of the general public. 
His sentiments weren’t objectionable. 

To go back to the orthodox uncle. I 
remember sitting on his knee while he 
expounded to me the mysteries of the 
Trinity (or tried to), father sitting by 
highly amused. I had never heard of it 
before, and wasn’t accepting without 
question. I look at his photograph in 
the family album, and it is a kindly old face. 
I asked father about it; he replied, ‘“‘People 
mellow as they grow older.”’ I fancy that 
he felt himself imposed upon by his wife’s 
people, and thoughtlessly took out his 
irritation on the child. People do that. 

Once upon a time I had a housekeeper. 
She had been with me but a few weeks 
when, preparing supper, she discovered 
that she had neglected to order butter. 
It was midwinter, dark, bitterly cold, and 
the roads and walksicy. Hesitatingly, she 
asked if I would be willing to go for it, as 
s he couldn’t well leave what she was doing. 
The distance was short, and using a cane 
with a spur I made the trip safely. One of 
the proprietors of the store, a man about 
my own age, was on duty. After he had 
served me—he seated on one bread box, 
and I on another—we started reminiscing, 
swapping yarns for twenty minutes more 
or less, until it occurred to me that it was 
supper time. I got safely down the icy 
steps and into the road, when I met the 
woman coming on the run without wrap or 
rubbers. Hooking her arm through mine, 
she started me along at a pace not in keep- 
ing with my age, the dignity of my social 
position, or the state of the highway. 
And she began to talk! Up to that time I 
had not realized that she had such com- 
mand of language. ‘“‘Here you are! What 
kind of a way is this for you to do! What 
do you suppose I was thinking, you gone 
so long?” I began to get irritated. It was 
none of her business where I went, and 


how long I stayed. I’d tell her that her 
job was housekeeper and not guardian 
angel. Not that I did tell her, however, 
I had no opportunity, for she was still 
talking, never pausing for breath, and 
those ‘‘How-did-I-knows’” were getting 
interesting. “How did I know that you 
hadn’t fallen and, stunned, was lying there 
freezing to death?” “How did I know 
that you hadn’t slipped and broken a leg 
and was lying helpless beside the road?” 
“How did I know but that an auto had 
hit you and knocked you into the ditch, 
and you were lying there dead?”’ Pushing 
me through the door, and closing it behind 
her, she turned and, with change of tone, 
said: ‘‘What did you think I wanted of that 
butter anyway?” That hit my funny bone. 
Passing her the butter, I said solemnly, 


“T never will do so again, not ever.” And 
I haven’t. 
A.M.B. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Middletown, N. Y. 

Rev. Howard Gilman is minister of the 
Universalist church in Essex, Mass. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Rev. Maude Lyon Cary is a Universalist 
missionary in Japan. 

June Cary is the wife of Rev. H. M. 
Cary, Jr., Universalist missionary in 
Japan. 

Rev. Frederic W. Smith is minister of © 
the Unitarian church in Carlisle, Mass. 

Corliss Lamont is an author and con- 
tributor to The New Humanist, The New 
Masses, and other journals. He is a son 
of Thomas W. Lamont. i 

Rev. Herbert Hitchen is minister of the | 
First Unitarian Society, West Newton, | 
Mass. : 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington is minister || 
of the First Parish (Unitarian), Cambridge, + 
Mass. i 

Rey. John Howland Lathrop is minis- 1 
ter of the Church of the Saviour (Unitari- | 
an), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS it 

WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- | 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the i 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 | 
kilocyeles, 
WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. | 
W. H. Maepherson. 13810 kilocycles. } 
WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to 12m. || 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned Ii 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air i 
daily 9a,m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun-- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the » 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this : 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- -| 
casts as a community service municipal band con- - 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lee- + 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocyeles. 
WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E. S. #.. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- -| 
cycles. } 
WICC. Every Monday 10 p. m. Connecticut t) 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 
WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun-- } 
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day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S.T. All Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A, Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles, 

ke | ke 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 46th Annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U., Inc., will be held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Little Fails, New York, on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 27, 28 and 29, 
1936, for the purpose of transacting the business of 
the organization and the election of officers. In 
addition the following Amendment to Article II, 
Section I, of the Constitution is to be voted upon: 

“This organization shall hold biennial conven- 
tions instead of annual meetings, with regional con- 
ferences in non-convention years at such time and 
Place as may be designated by the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 

Dorothy D. Wicks, Secreiary. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR 


The annual Mid-Year Conference of Connecticut 
churches wiil be held in the New Haven Universalist 
church, Wednesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 11. 
At 2.30 p.m., Women’s and Religious Education pro- 
grams. Evening, statewide meeting with special 
consideration of the layman’s place and work. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, ete. Interested laymen as weil as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
oS: 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1936 
November 
Offering. 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 

SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 


15—International Church Extension 


Obituary 


Miss Annie A. Richardson 


In the death of Miss Annie A. Richardson, of 
Brunswick, Maine, the Universalist parish lust one 
of its oldest church members and one of its sweetest 
and most courageous personalities. 

Miss Richardson was born in Brunswick on May 
29, 1854, the daughter of Cornelius W. and Amardel 
Farrah Richardson. She spent her life in the town, 
and practiced as a chiropodist. Within recent years, 


. versalist church, officiated. 
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however, her own afflictions made it difficult for 
her to continue her practice. In her last years she 
was devotedly assisted by her brother, Fred I. Rich- 
ardson, and her sister, Miss Susie E. Richardson, 
who survive her. Pastors who have ministered to 
her in the Brunswick parish will remember her 
peculiarly rich spiritual strength, through which she 
conquered her a'ictions and maintained a cheer- 
fulness of outlook that was a source of strength to all 
who knew her. 

The memorial service was at her home. Rev. 
Sheldon Christian, pastor of the Brunswick Uni- 
The body was laid 
away in the Pine Grove Cemetery in Brunswick. 


Mrs. C. M. Woolver 


Mrs. Carlton M. Woolver died Oct. 16, 1936, in 
her home in Richfield Springs, N. Y., at the age ot 
eighty. 

She was born in Minden, Dec. 30, 1855, daughter 
of John and Perninah Shaffer Keller. She attended 
Minden schools and was graduated from Clinton 
Liberal Arts Institute, Fort Plain, later teaching in 
the district schools of Minden. She was a member 
of the Universalist church of Minden, and was active 
in church affairs. Of late she had attended Schuyler 
Lake Universalist church. 

Nov. 14, 1923, she was married to Mr. Woolver. 
Besides her husband, she is survived by two cousins. 

The funeral was held in her home on Oct. 19 with 
the Rev. Clinton A. Moulton and Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing officiating. 


Edwin Howland Blashfield 


Edwin Howland Blashfield, distinguished as a 
mural painter, and former president of the National 
Academy of Design, died at South Dennis, Mass., 
Oct. 12, 1936, in his eighty-eighth year. 

In his youth he attended the Sunday school of 
the School Street Church in Boston, which his god- 
father, Mr. Edwin Howland, so generously remem- 
bered in his will in 1864. The boy was bequeathed 
$10,000 in trust, and Tufts College $10,000. 

Among proprietors of the Second Society of Uni- 
versalists in the Town of Boston, Edwin Howland, 
merchant and importer, was intimate with Thomas 
A. Goddard, and he shared in the generous plans 
of Goddard, Muzzey, Dean and Packard, feilow 
proprietors, for higher education. 

Jo fees J3s 


Mrs. George W. Chadwick 


Mrs. Ida May (Brooks) Codwick, widow of the 
late George Whitfield Chadwick, died in Boston, 
Oct. 14, 1936, in her eighty-first year. Beginning 
late in the last century, Mr. Chadwick was for many 
years musie conductor and organist of the Second 
Society of Universalists in the Town of Boston at 
Clarendon Square. Mrs. Chadwick’s funeral service 
was Saturday, Oct. 17, at Mount Auburn Chapel. 

His. Bs 


Mrs. Samuel D. F. Peachey 


Mrs. Bessie Peachey died at the Mary Alley 
Hospital, Marblehead, Mass., Oct. 11, after an ill- 
ness of four weeks. She had been in poor heaith for 
more than four years, but until this last illness she was 
an active member of the Universalist church in 
Marblehead, her native town, as also of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Club. Other organizations, the 
Visiting Nurse Association and the Rebekahs, shared 
her interest in humanitarian work. A sincere Chris- 
tian and a loyal Universalist, Mrs. Peachey will be 
greatly missed by the church of which she had been a 
member for more than fifty years. 

Besides her husband, Samuel D. F. Peachey, and 
her daughter, Miss Esther S. Peachey, both of whom 
are unfailing helpers at the Universalist church, she 
leaves a sister, Mrs. Annie P. Snow. 

The funeral service was conducted by her pastor at 
the Universalist church, Tuesday, Oct. 13, at 3 
p. m., attended by a large number of relatives and 


friends. 
F.W. M. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo] 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tionai advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestie¢ 
science department for girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Laurens Hickok Seely>, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Grackling 


The United States has no monopoly it 
seems on fancy formulas for health. An 
“institute” in London offers rules of life 
by which “chronic invalids may be their 
own healers.’”’ Among them: “Do nothing 
in a hurry. Never boil anything. Bear 
bravely the burdens of life without any 
complaint. Read 80 percent less than 
usual. Abstain from milk in any form 
and from food cooked with gas. Place 
head of bed to the north. Go by train 
rather than bus. Forgive and forget.””— 
Survey. 

* * 

“Mother, what does dee-dee stand for?” 

“Doctor of Divinity, my dear. Don’t 
they teach you such things in school?” 

“Oh, yes, but it doesn’t sound right 
here.” 

“Read it out loud, dear.” 

“The witness said he heard the defend- 
ant say ‘I’ll make you suffer for this, Ill 
be Doctor of Divinity if I don’t.’ ”—Hvxz- 
change. 

* * 

“Your play needs to be more realistic.’’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, here you have a scene in the 
home of a young married couple—and in 
the second scene, occurring six months 
later, the furniture is in exactly the same 
place.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“You’ve already had leave, Ferguson, to 
see your wife off on a journey—for your 
mother-in-law’s funeral—for your little 
girl’s measles—your boy’s christening— 
what is it now?” 

“Ym going to get married, sir.””—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

“What a pity your engagement was 
broken off! Couldn’t you agree?”’ 

“We agreed perfectly, but unfortunately 
Sandy met a girl whose birthday fell on 
Christmas Day.”’—Exchange. 


x x 


Columbia’s Professor Kasner has seem- 
ingly proved that the sum of the parts 
may be greater than the whole. So he 
can’t get the watch back together, eh!— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


* * 


“T insured my voice,” stated the fa- 
mous singer, ‘for 50,000 pounds.” 

“And what,” asked his rival, “‘have you 
done with the money?”’—Mare Aurelio 
(Rome). 

* * 

The decrepit old car drove up to the 
toll-bridge. 

“Fifty cents,” cried the gateman. 

“Sold,” replied the driver—Wall Street 
Journal. 


” 


* * 


Five nations co-operate in protecting 
wild life in Africa. It seems that the 
Ethiopians weren’t wild enough.—Provi- 
dence News-Tribune. 


Universalist Publishing House 


~~ 16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
~. "Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 
ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 
business of the Universalist denomination 
and to render service without compensation. 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cotr- 
poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should go back into the 


service of the Universalist Church. 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 
board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W.H. Ireland, James O. 
Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 
House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 

Frederick A. Bisbee. 


As these men served the church through the 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists 

may help now. The stronger the House, the 
greater the service. 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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